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| department inthe government. There ts no in-! would be consistent with the spirit of its whole 
consistency in maintaining that Florida, for in-} structure. And yet the only clause in the con- 
stance, was rightly acquired by treaty, and is/ stitution, which i supposed to give Conzress 
now properly ove of the territories of the Unit- this authority. is one, eeneral in 
ed States, (as has been indeed decided by the: which had other and sufficient objects well 
Supreme Court in American Ins. Co. vs. Car-| known and contemplated at the time ; and which 
jter, 1 Peters, R. 516,) and, at the same time,! ought to be limited to those objects, not only by 
| that there is no authority in the government to! the considerations before stated, but. as the 
jerect itintoa St but that it must remain,' Committee believe, by every rule of sound con- 


is 


its terms; 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


ate, 
jand be governed as a territory with no right in’ struction. 
its citizens to participate in the political powers! The clause referred to is the third Section of 
}of the Union, till an alteration in the constitu-/ the fourth Article of the Constitution, and is in 
(tion, or a consent in some form to its change! these words: ‘ New States may be admitted by 
jof relation by the people and the States. This! the Congress into this Union, but no new State 
|distinction is by no means new, or adopted for, shall be formed and erected within the jurisdic- 
the purpose of avoiding the decision of the Su-! tion of any other State ; nor any Siate be form- 
| preme Con It is as old as the origin of the}ed by the junction of twe or more States or 
j quest It was asserted by Uriah Tracy, in| parts of States, without the consent of the Leg- 
| the Dehates on the Louisiana Treaty in 1803,/islature of the States concerned, as well as of 
jin which he admitted that Louisiana might be|the Congress,’ and provision is made in the 
|rightfully acquired as a possession, but denied | same section for the government of territories. 
‘that it could be admitted into the Union asa Before examining these provisions particular- 
} State, and his argument, of which but scanty} ly, and comparing them with other parts of the 
lrecoids are left, was then pronounced by John | constitution, it is necessary to take a short view 
Quincey Adams, a friend of the treaty, to be | of the antecedent situation of the country, and 
‘unanswerable.’ The position thus early as-| the history of the times, in reference to whieh 
!sumed, the Committee believe to be the true/all such instruments are to be construed. The 
| doctrine of the constitution. i limits of the * United States,’ were definitely fix- 
When Louisiana was afterwards in 1812, ad-/ ed by the treaty of peace of 1785. These lim- 
mitted as a State into the Union, the voice of} its consisted not only of organized States, but 
Massachusetts was against the exercise of such| also of territories, which had no state govern- 
‘a power by Congress. Nor did her opposition | nents, but were the dependencies and property of 
stop with the ad In 1813, by her Leg-| the United States. By the ordinances of the 
islature, she protested against the measure, and / federal Congress passed previous/y to the adop- 
i declared ‘that the admission into the Union of) tion of the constitution, it was determined that 
| States, created in countries not comprehend-! these territories should be formed into new states 
fed within the original limits of the United) upon certain conditions therein specified. At 
| States, is not authorized by the letter or the | the time of that adoption, they were still merely 
i spirit of the federal constitution.’ ‘territories, though within the well recognized 
| Although the Committee are aware, that the | limits of the United States. Some provision 
annexation of Texas in the present position of! would of course be made in the constitution for 
the question, might be resisted on constitution- | their admission into the Union, in fulfilment of 
al grounds more universally admitted, if not’ the pledge of Congress. The creation of new 
'more manifest, than those embodied in this res- within the of the United States 
olution, still by a negociation with Mexico, in-| then, undoubtedly was an object, and your Com- 
stead of Texas, for the territory of the latter, or! mittee believe it was the only object, of the 
in the possible exercise of war powers. that po-| clause in question. Such would seem, indeed, 
sition may be changed, so as to present the pre-| to be the fair meaning of the words, taken by 
cise issue formed by the resolution. And the in reference 
Committee think it due to the previous opinions | But this construction is greatly fortified by an 
of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, as | examination of other parts of the constitution, its 
well as to those of other states which have more | general scope and design, and by applying those 
‘recently been expressed, to review this ground, | universally admitted rules of interpretation, 
before they develope the broad distinction be-| which tend to develope the intention of its fra- 
|tween the question now presented as to the an-! mers. 
nexation to this country of the foreign nation In order to determine 
‘of ‘Texas, and those questions which arose in| should have the more enlarged or the more lim- 
the acquisition of the colonial territory of France | ited sense, we should, in the first place, consid- 
| by the treaty of April 30, 1800, at Paris, and er the nature and objects of the constitution, ‘as 
the subsequent admissions of Louisiana, Mis-| apparent from the structure of the instrument, 
{souri, and Arkansas, each embracing portions of) viewed as a whole.’ (1 Story’s Comm. 337.) 
|that territory, into the Union. \*We ought’ (says Vattel, in treating of the 
Is then Congress invested with power to ad- rules of construction.) ‘to consider the whole 

mit into this confederacy, States, created in| together in order perfectly to conceive the sense 
‘territories beyond the limits of the United|of it, and to give to each expression not so 
' States, as they were settled by the treaty of much the signification it may receive én itself, 
| peace of 1783, and existed at the time of the\@s that it ought to have from the thread and 
| spirit of the instrument. [Vattel B. 2 ch. 17, 
255. 
The preamble of the constitution is the best 
exponent of its nature and objects,’ of ‘ its spir- 


on. 


mission. 


states limits 


’ 


themselves to the circumstances. 


whether the words 


| adoption of the constitution ¢ 
| Such a power obviously cannot be derived | § 
| by construction as incidental to the general na-}| 
jture of our government. If, indeed, which is’ ‘ ‘ hep 
ithe favorite doctrine of some of the most|!* and scope.’ It is ee tuene yr ’ 
| prominent of our southern statesmen, this Union| ‘ W e, the people of the United States, in or- 
‘is but a compact or league of the States, such! der to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
la power would be at war with its very s ri. t-| lice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
lure; for itisastrue of the Association of States,, common defence, promote the general welfare, 
las that of individuals, and results indeed from | and secure the blessings of liberty to oursELVES 
lthe very nature of the compact, that no new land OUR POSTERITY, do ordain and establish this 
member can be admitted into the partnership, | Constitution ror the nited States of America.’ 
without the agreement of each of the others. | Phis preamble explains, briefly and clearly, 
No majority however large, have power to ef-| the objects and nature of the Constitution. It 
‘fect this, forall and each have a right to say with | States by whom it was made; for whom it was 
‘whem they will or will not be connected, and | made ; and over whom it pie intended to dif- 
| may object as well to the introduction of new | fuse its blessings. There is not a suggestion, 
| parties as to the affixing of new and different| Which looks to or supposes any farther partici- 
l terms and conditions to their contract. And so| pation in its powers or obligations than by those 
\far is this principle carried in the civil law,| included within the ‘ United States,’ (whose 
which has entered largely into the interpreta-| territory was defined by the treaty of peace,) and 
‘tion of the law of nations, that not even the ex- | any enlargement of these to further limits would 
| press agreement of the parties in the formation be to extend them without its scope, and beyond 
| of their association, nor any general consent, is| its objects. It would be, indeed, the establish- 
competent to control it, but the power to judge | ment without authority of ‘ another frame of 
in each individual case is inalienable. If then! government radically different’ from our own. 
this government be but a compact of separate When, therefore, general words are used in 
jand independent sovereignties, as is contended other parts of the instrument, they are to be 
iby those very statesmen, who are the warmest , construed in reference to, and are to be limited 
| friends of this annexation, then, from this doc-| by, this exposition of its general principles and 
|trine of the civil law, it would follow, not only! purposes. For ‘we shoald take the words in 
‘that this right of annexation did not belong to| the sense that agree with the subject and matter. 
the government, as an incident to its sovereign-| If the subject or the matter treated of will not 
ty, but that even an express provision in the| allow that the terins should be taken in their 
avail for this purpose, full extent, we should limit the s« nse according- 
because it would be inconsistent with the very |ly-’ (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 17, § 295.) When, 
ature of the confederacy. If this argument| then. reference is had to ‘ new states’ which are 
would prove too much, and lead to absurdity, | to be created, the words should be understood, 
ithe Committee are not responsible for its con-|0n this sound rule of construction, to include 
lsequences. They leave the explanation to) only the new states contemplated within the 
who give their assent to the proposition | original limits of the ‘ United States. 





{constitution would not 


‘those, 
'contained in the first of the well-known resolu-| Again, there is not in any other part of the 
‘tions of Mr, Calhoun, which was adopted in the! Coasti/ucion, a single phrase or expression, which 
Senate of the United States, by a large majori- | intimates or supposes the future probable or possi- 
ity, viz. ‘That in the adoption of the Federal! lle admission into the Union of the territory of 
Constitution, the States adopting the same, act-| any foreign country. It is, indeed, wonderful, if 
ed severally, as free, independent, and sover-|such a power was contemplated, that no condi- 


eign States; and that each, for itself, by its) tions or limitations should be found in relation 
own Voluntary assent, entered the Union with! to its exercise. The very section before quoted, 
the view to its increased security against all) and which ts supposed to inclade this power, 


dangers, domestic as well as foreign, and the) contains provisions which have something like 
and secure enjoyment of its advan-| the efiect of an enumeration of its objects. 
tages, natural, politic il, and social.’ Reservations in relation to the then territories 
But upon thuse, who contend for the more | of the * United States,’ and restrictions upon the 
enlarged and liberal construction of our consti-| exercise of this power as to the states, are care- 
tution, this view of the question is by no means! fully made, but there is no provision, reserva- 
ltost. For they admit that this government is, | tion, or restriction, as to the supposed authority 
in some sense, a‘ confederacy,’ a ‘ Union of the | to admit states created from foreign territories. 
| States,’ though they believe it also to be some-| Why this care and circumspection to guard the 
| thing more, to wit, a government of the people. lesser power, and this total want of restraint as 
| Thus it was the opinion of Mr. Madison. that it) t® the greater, except it be that this enlarged 
‘was ‘ neither entirely a national or a confedera- | construction of the clause was not contemplated 
ited government, but a mixture of both.’ In the | by those who made and sanctioned it? And 
| Federalist, it is said, ‘the constitution isjin strict-| their intention is the only question at issue. 
| ness neither a national nor a federal constitution, 
| but a composition of both.’ (The Federalist, 
| No. 39. See also 1 Story’s Comm. 269, et seq.) 
| Now although this power to admit States, not 
; contemplated at the time of the formation of the | true key to its interpretation. The Supreme 
|constitution, might belong to the government in| Court have often had recourse to these explana- 
| Virtue ofits national, as it could not in virtue of | tions, and acknowledged and insisted upon the 
tits merely federal character, yet as its exercise| Value and importance of their use. The 
| must operate upon and effect federal relations, it} question of the adoption of the constitution 
|S so far inconsistent with the structure of the| called into exercise, and arrayed on oppo- 
| constitution, and rery strong evidence should be| site sides, all the great minds of the coun- 
found in the explicit provisions of the instru-|try. There was hardly an express provision, 
itself, r thorize a beliefin its existence.| or an implied power, which could be derived 





more periect 


The contemporaneous exposition of the con- 
stitution, by those great men who were active 
at the time of its formation and adoption, are 
frequently to be relied on, as furnishing the 


bere vet vords. which moeht have other! from it. that was not examined and discussed in 
j ongoctss ought not to be sufficient:—for the | a its relations and consequences. The oppo- 
should be limited to those purposes, which nents of the measure taxed their intellects (and 


they were not mean ones,) to the utmost to de- | 
tect and lay bare every hidden defect, 
jtent power, which n 
| pose them to the ox 
i 

|the people. 


The acquisition of the territory of Louisiana, 
ry mx every la-| was the great measure of Jefferson, and has 
night lead to abuse, and ex- 'been looked upon as the crowning glory of his 
a —— of the ete aeeietae and jadministration. The question as to the power 
ow happens tt, that such a pow-/of Congress to admit its inhabitants int 
/er as this was passed by them entirely without! Union, arose at the making of the treat " ad 
jnotice? They insisted strenuously that the ter-| Mitwisidine oh o , fees ihon 
| albaetear € ea : : , Ke the discussions, which grew out of its adoption, 
aon 4 e ni oe States was on arge ~ jfor it contained an express stipulation that the 
Ie a ic ror eo ooh ay P ° - 
roe ae ese : @" OCCT EMER! 5—— Way id | people of that territory should be admitted to the 
jthey not obje t that it had withia itself this | enjoyment of the rights, and privileges, and pow- 
(power of unlimited extension? It could only | ers of citizens of the United States. The post- 
| be, because such a construction of the constitu. | : , 
ew was not dreamed of. bghert | disclosed, that Jefferson himself believed, as did 
Who can suppose that if this overwhelming | many others who acted with him, that his own 


authority was believed to exist at the time, it! acts, in making this stipulation, and consenting 
should not have been treated of, or even glanced | to jts execution, were not authorized bY the con- 
lat, in any of the numerous essays and debates | ‘ 
lof the period, which have come down to us?) power forbidder 
| Yet such, it is believed, is the fact. The section |; 
|was often discussed, and with great minuteness, | 
but it seems to have been taken for granted 
i throughout, that the authority, which it confer- 
ired, was only to be exercised on objects within 
the territory of the United States; and it was 
left to future ingenuity to derive from it a pow- } 
ler, which, at the time, seems never to have} 
jbeen suspecte l. This silence would of itself 
jspeak volumes on this subject, but there is also 


by its spirit, and which could 
only be justified by the extreme and splendid 
importance of the acquisition, and made binding 
by the probable acquiescence, and silent confir- 
mation of the people. 

That there may be no mistake upon this point, 
we quote his own language. 

‘When I consider, that the limits of the Unit- 
ed States are precisely fixed by the treaty of 
'1783—that the constitution expressly declares 
| itself to be made ‘ for the United States,’ I can- 
not help believing that the intention was not to 
j taenn il ig ; only Col |permit Congress to admit into the Union new 
| within the original limits of the l nited States. | States, which should be formed without the ter- 
| Thus . Heath said, in the Massachusetts | ritory for which, and under whose authority 
| Convention, speaking on the article forbidding | alone, they were then acting.’ (4 Jefferson, 2.) 
jaction till ISOS, as to the migration and impor- | Again. ©The constitution has made no pro- 
{tation of slaves,—It ‘is contined to the states visios foe odie holding foreign territory, still less 
}now existing only. New states cannot claim it; | for incorporating foreign nations into our 
| Congress, by the ordinance for erecting new Union,’ (3 Jefferson, 512.) 
jstates some time since, declared that the new! There was no change of his opinions through- 
| states shall be republican, and that there shall! out, and he consented to the measure only be- 
| be no slavery in them.’ te tee : lecause he theight the exigencies of the times, 
But, again, sucha construction is inconsistent | and the objects to be gained, were sufficient to 
jwith the compromise, under which the Constitu-| sanction it, and gain for it the ratification of the 
ition was adopted, and which entered largely in- } people—in his own language, ‘confiding that 
|to its provisions. Many conflicting interests | the good sense of the country will correct the evil 

were reconciled, and the relative privileges and | 9; construction, when it shall produce ill effects.’ 
powers of all were adjusted, in reference to the The adoption of the treaty, with this stipula- 
existing state of things, and in part undoubtedly tion, and the measures taken to carry it Into ef- 
jin reference to the extent of territory, and prob-| fact jn the administration of Jefferson, contain 
inble population, represented by difierent inter- the whole force of the precedent ; for, although 
‘ests. ‘The reason for this would be destroyed, } the states embraced in the territory were subse- 
\if there were a liability to change the relative ‘quently admitted, yet this was based upon these 
weicht, and influence of different sections. and proceedings, being merely in performance of the 
thus create a new division of power, by the ad-| stipulation which Jefferson had made, both 
dition of states, not contemplated at the time, ‘houses of Congress confirmed, and the people, 
‘upon mere motives of general policy. A pro- | acting probably from the same motives, acqui- 


some positive 
jtimes, that new states were only contemplated 


testimony in the records of the 


Gen. 


humous publication of his writings, has fully} 


stitution, but that they implied the exercise of a | 


ivision was inserted, for instance, which would} 
give the slave states larger powerand influence 
{than the northern, in proportion to the free in- 
habitants of each, not from any inherent pro- | 
pricty in the rule itself, but undoubtedly among 


esced im. 

The committee cannot think that a precedent 
thus established, ought to have any binding 
force upon future interpretations of the constitu- 
tion. 


They do not mean, that the states, thus 
admitted without the territory of the United 
States, are not now rightfully in the Union. 
The people of the other states undoubtedly had 
a right to confirm these acts of their govern- 
ment, and probably by their silent acquiescence 
and their active participation with these new 
states in the exercise of the powers of the Union, 
they would be held to have sanctioned their ad- 
mission. 

It seems to have been supposed in very ma- 
ny of the discussions upon this subject, and par- 
ticularly in the able report to the Ohio Legisla- 

ture, which accompanied the resolutions before 
referred to, that the power exercised in the case 
\of Louisiana, and that which is proposed to be 
jexerted in the admission of Texas, are precisely 
: : ia | analogous, and that if the rightful authority of 
|it to show the improbability that such a prin-| the first be established, the other must follow as 
iciple as they are contending against, which la necessary consequence. Your committee 
|would disturb all the harmony and relation of} have already intimated that they are not of this 
lits parts, should have been intentionally insert: | opinion. If it were clear that the acquisition 
‘ed into the constitution, or contemplated by its | and admission of Louisiana were but the exer- 
‘founders, and especially that it should have | cise of the legitimate powers of the government, 
|been assented to by the people of the North. ‘this would by no means authorize the conclu- 

There is another argument against the exis-| ion of its authority to effect the union of our 
tence of this power, which the committee will\ -ountry with that of Texas. The two questions 
dispose of in this connexion. It derived | are distinct in their character, and depend upon 
|from its unreasonable and dangerous character. | antirely different principles. ‘The latter suppos- 
(It would indeed be in any view a power of} 6; the annexation of a foreign independent na- 
|monstrous extent, peculiarly unsuited to a con-| yj9, and the consequent meeting and amalga- 

federated republic, and whicha Wise people | mation of two sovereignties, or the merging of 
jwould hardly have delegated. We have seen | one in the other; while the former implies only 
that by its influence, all the guards, and checks, the power of purchasing of another nation, not 
and balances of the constitution, affecting the | jssedf- but its dependency and property, and the 
relative weight and influence of the different admission of that, after it had become the terri- 
portions of the Union, may be destroyed ; it) tory of the United States,intothe Union. This 
‘could make new distributions of power, accord-| distinction is one not of form, but of substance. 
|In the negotiations on the subject between Gen. 
| Hunt, the Texan Minister, and Mr. Forsyth, 
|the Secretary of State, both gentlemen seem to 
have been fully aware, that the measure propos- 
'ed was one of new impression, and not justified 
; 4 iby any example in our history ; and the minis- 
our destinies fixed with those of any other peo-|tér seems to have had an embarrassing sense 
ple on this, or the other continent, with whom | that it had no precedent in the exercise of the 
ithe interests of, it may be,an accidental majori- | peace powers of any government on earth. Af- 
ty, or the vacillating policy of the government, | tor making the proposition in words, to which, 
imight choose to unite us. in whatever form brought forward, it must be 
Even then. if other considerations still Icft}reduced in substance, to wit, ‘to unite the two 
the question in doubt, and it be a sound rule of | people under one and the same government,’ he 
| construction, that ‘ where the intention of words | proceeds :—‘ Numerous examples of the amal- 
‘is doubtful, we should give them that effect! gamation of sovereignties may be found in the 
'which is most reasonable’ in reference to the | history of nations, but force, and not mutual af- 
(consequences (1 Story, 354, Vaitel, book 2, ch. | fection and interest, has been the general in- 
| 17... ) this argument would come in here with {ducement to the formation of such bonds, and it 
ja controlling influence. | is, perhaps, impossible to find in the annals of 
| But it will be said, undoubtedly, that this |any age acomplete precedent of the one under 
| question has been settled, and so settled, that it | consideration.’ 
ought not now to be considered an open one.| The answer of Mr. Forsyth expressly recog- 
This suggestion will, of course, hardly be! nizes the distinction before taken. He says, 
| made by that class of statesmen, who reject all ‘The question of the annexation ofa foreign in- 
|precedent; who will not listen to judicial in-| dependent state to the United States has never 
|terpretations or any practical constructions of} before been presented to this government.’ Af- 
other branches of the goverament, or even con- | ter reviewing the history of the proceedings as 
\temporaneous explanation, as of the slightest|to Louisiana and Florida, he continues,—t The 
censequence ; and who maintain the unconsti- | circumstance, however, of their being colonial 
tutionality of the tariff, of internal improve-/ possessions of France and Spain,and therefore 
ments, and of the United States Bank, just as) dependent on the metropolitan government, ren- 
‘stoutly and unceasingly as if their doctrines | ders these transactions materially different from 
had not been a thousand times overruled in the | that which would be presented by the question of 
ilegislative action and judicial decisions of the | the annexation of Texas.’ 
‘country. But your committee are not of this | The committee do not believe that any pow- 
\faith, ” They admit the value of precedent; and | er exists in any branch of this government, or 
| when the acts relied on, in this view, are often | jn all ofthem united, to consent to such a union ; 
|repeated, were well and calmly considered, and | nor indeed does such authority pertain, as an 
|adopted in reference to the question of constitu- | incident of sovereignty or otherwise, to the gov- 
|tional power, and intended, in good faith, to af-| ernment, however absolute, of any nation. It 


other reasons, because the slave states were in 
the minority, and looking to the territory of the | 
United States only, always must be in a minor- 
ity; and they demanded which 
‘would answer as a protection for their peculiar 
interests. Would our fathers have consented | 
to this, if it had been contemplated, that states 
without the then United States might be ad- 
|mitted to participate in our government, and 
thus entirely destroy the balance which it was 
intended to create, so that (as would be the 
‘case should Texas be incorporated into the 
Union,) the unequal privilege, which was given 
|to protect the weak, should at last be used to 
|make the power of the strong more irresistible @ 
|The committee do not here speak of this effect, 
though it would be flagrant, bat they allude to 


something, 


Is 


ing to the circamstances of the time, and mar 
jall the harmony of the system. It could break 
idown all right in the minority to choose their 
own political associations. It would have, too, 
in its connexion with the war power, no limits, 
{but we should be liable, by its exercise, to have 


|firm it, they furnish evidence, often high evi- 
idence, of its existence. But when the practice 
\relied on wants these elements—when especial- 
ily the great one, which is founded on a confi- 
\dence in the opinion of those men who adopted 
it, is destroyed, by a knowledge that their real 
opinions were in exact contrast avith that which 


‘is derived from their actions, then indeed is 


can only be-tightfully effected, by a resort to 
the summum jus Papa. the supreme law, which 
is vested in the people. 

But’ before choctipalieg the authority of the 
law of nations upon this subject, or rather in or- 
der to its consideration, let us see in what form 
would be the practical exercise of this supposed 
In what department does it lie? Or, 


power. 
of more 











precedent worthless, for it wants the living 
principle, which alone can give it authority. 


if it requires the combined poroge A 


than one, how is the first step to be taken # 












If the treaty-making power, as in the case of 
Louisiana, is first to be exercised for the acqui- 
sition of the territory of Texas, or exercised at 
all in reference to the effect, how is it to be 
made available? The provision of the constitu- 
tion upon this subject, isin these words. ‘ He, 
(the president,) shall have power, by and with 
the advice. and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators pres- 
ent concur,’ (Art. 2, sec. 2, clatise 2.) The 
constitution contains, nowhere, a definition of 
this power, and we must look for its nature and 
limits, therefore, to the law of nations, except 
So far as it may be restrained by the other pro- 
visions of the constitution itself. For ‘a power 
given by the constitution cannot be construed to 
anthorize a destruction of other powers given in 
the same instrument. It must be construed, 
therefore, in subordination to it, and cannot su- 
persede or interfere with any other of its funda- 
mental provisions.’ (3 Story’s Com. 356, 6.) 
Undoubtedly, having its existence under the 
constitution, it must assume that form, which 
thatinstrument has imposed. In the language 
of George Nicholas, in the Virginia Debates,— 
and the same opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Madison and Gov. Randolph,— They (the Pres- 
ident and Senate) can make no treaty which 
shall be repugnant to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, or inconsistent with the delegated powers.’ 
I is needless to multiply authorities or reasons 
upon this proposition. 

But, again, the treaty-making power has oth- 
er limits imposed upon it by the law of nations. 
There are certain things which the treaty-mak- 
ing power nowhere is able to effect, because they 
belong ivalienably to the people, and are not on- 
ly not presumed to be, but cannot be, delegated 
by them to their governments. They lien 


- rights, which no sovereign can by treaty grant 


on the one hand, or acquire on the other. 

Territory may often undoubtedly be affected 
by treaty. Among its legitimate subjects, un- 
less restrained by the fundamental laws of the 
state, are the settlement of doubtful boundaries 
between nations—the sale and acquisition of 
territorial possessions and dependencies which 
are reckoned the mere property of the Prince ; 
but it is doubtful whether a part of the princi- 
pal empire can thus be transferred, except it be 
an extremis, in time of war, and the whole ter- 
ritory of a nation, which necessarily includes its 
sovereignty, cannot be made the subject of this : 
species of contract. No people ever did or can 
grant an authority to merge their lot with that 
of another; from the nature of things it must 
be retained by themselves. This was the opin 
ion of Locke. ‘ Every sovereignty,’ says Vat 
tel, ‘is unalienable in its own nature.’ ‘Ifit’ 
(a nation) ‘ trust the public authority to a prince, 
even with the right of transmitting it into other 
hands, this can never be, except by the express 
and unanimous consent of the citizens, with the 
right of really alienating or subjecting the state 
to another body politic.” * * * ‘If some petty 
principalities have been considered as such (as 
alienable) it is because they were not true sov- 
ereignties.’ (Vattel B. 1. ch. 5. § 69.) And 
he speaks of the exceptions to this rule which 
occur in history, particularly in cases of what 
Grotius calls * patrimonial kingdoms,’ as abuses 
of power, not authorized by the law of nations, 

Puflendorf says, ‘A prince (the sovereignty 
in a state) hath no manner of power to transfer 
or give away his kingdom by his own single 
authority, and his subjects are not at all obliged 
by such an act, if made.’ (B. 8, ch. 5, $9.) 
(See also 2 Ward’s Law of Nations, 256.) 

If, therefore, as is evident, the sale of the 
whole territory ofa nation is a disposition of its 
sovereignty, and this be not a subject of barter 
by governments, to be transferred by them, Tex- ] 
as cannot merge her existence in ours ‘so as to 
form an incorporate union,’ by any act of less 
authority than that of the people themselves. 
Such a transfer cannot be madea subject of 
grant, nor, of course, of purchase. A contract 
of this kind is not only mutual, but supposes 
competent authority in two consenting govern- 
ments. If that of Texas cannot zonvey, ours for 
the same reasons cannot acquire, that which is 
not in its nature the subject of the powers grant- 
ed to either. These powers are from their na- 
ture correlative ; and whether the result aimed 
at, is spoken of as the annexation of Texas to 
the, United States, or the annexation of the 
United States to Texas, the substance and effect 
are the same, It is quite immaterial, too, in 
the practical consequences, whether we are di- 
rectly sold to Texas, or England, or France, or 
Russia, or, by admitting them to participate in 
the powers of our confederacy, are overwhelm- 
ed and lost in our comparative feebleness, and 
thus commit to their hands its future moulding 
and direction. It is no matter in what form this 
measure is proposed. It is, in fact, the union 
of two independent governments: or perhaps it 
should rather be said, the dissolution of both, 
and the formation of a new one, which, wheth- 
er founded on the same or another written con- 
stitution, is, as to its identity, different from eith- 
er. This can only be effected by the summum 
jus, the highest rights of reserved sovereignty. 
It must be the act of the people themselves, and 
not of their rulers or servants. Neither the 
strongest exercise of the executive or the legis- 
lative power, or that of any other departmment, 
or of all combined, is competent to authorize its 
establishment. 

If, indeed, it were otherwise, it would be idle 
to.talk of ‘ reserved rights’ and ‘ limited powers.’ 
They would be phrases without meaning, and 
represent things without efficacy. 

Other considerations have been connected 
with these constitutional questions, though the 
connexion is without any real affinity. It is 
said, that Texas is in fact within the territory 
purchased in 1803 by the United States of 
France—though it is admitted, at the same time, 
that, whatever claim she had by virtue of this 
purchase, was relinquished in her subsequent 
treaty with Spain. The argument is presented 
in the resolution of Mr. Preston, submitted to 
the United States Senate, January 4th, 1838. 
We transcribe the whole, because emanating, as 
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it does, from that enlightened statesman, it con- ‘ 
tains, within itself, the best evidence of the in- i 
herent feebleness of the cause, to which he has ' 


lent his great influence and popularity. 

* Whereas, the just and true boundary of the 
United States, under the treaty of Louisiana, 
extended on the south-west to the Rio Grande 
del Norte, which river continued to be the true 
boundary line watil the territory west of the 
Sabine was surrendered to Spain by the 
treaty of 1819: And whereas, such surrender 
of a portion of the territory of the United States : 
is of evil precedent, and questionable constitu- 
tionality: And whereas, many weighty con- 
siderations of policy make it expedient to re- 
establish the said true boundary, and to annex 
to the United States the territory occupied by 
the state of Texas, with the consent of the said 
state : 

‘ Be it therefore resolved, That, with the con- 
sent of the said state previously had, and when- 
ever it can be effected consistently with the 
public faith and treaty stipulations of the United 
States, it is desirable and expedient to re-annex 
the said territory to the United States.’ 

It will be seen, that the only argument in 
the resolution in favor of this measure, is de- 
rived from the assertion, that Texas was once 
within the territory of the United States. The 
committee doubt as to the fact, and are totally 
at Joss to see how, if established, it would have ' 
any tendency towards the conclusion. It is Ei 
certainly a strong presumption against such a 
claim, that although it was once made by Mr. ' 
Monroe, and Mr. Adams, his Secretary, hey 
themselves, after investigation, had no 
dence in its validity; and that France, from 
whom, if at all, we derived our title, had never 
—— to it, but always admitted the right of 
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Your committee cannot here go into an in- 
quiry as to this supposed former title in the 
United States; though they believe, that such 
an examination, independent of these presump- 
tions, would show it to be entirely without 
foundation. But of what consequence is this, 
if the United States formally relinquished her 
elaim, whatever it might have been, in the 
treaty with Spain, by which she acquired the 
Floridas? If Texas is now a foreign country, 
— if it is not now within the limits of the United 
States,—of what consequence is it, what may 
have been the fact twenty years ago? 

This resolution attempts to give the answer. 
The cession te Spain was of ‘ questionable con- 
stitutionality.’ Buthow? Is not the treaty- 
making power under our government, compe- 
tent to settle a disputed boundary line? Nay, 
may it not sell a territory (not included in a 
state)? For if it cannot, then it is as clear that 
it cannot purchase one;—for the powers are 
placed on the same ground, in the law of na- 
tions, and there is certainly no more restraint 
in our fundamental law, on the exercise of the 
first, than the last. The result of Mr. Preston’s 
reasoning would therefore be, that we never 
had any title to this territory, by our treaty 
with France, and thus he must end with the 
denial of the very assumption with which he 
started. 

But, again, supposing his assumption of fact 
to be true, and that it is also true that the treaty 
with Spain was unconstitutional,—what then ? 
How are we to avoid it? There is but one 
way, certainly, if there be any, and that is to 
disclaim the whole contract. If we take back 
Texas, we must give back Florida. We can- 
not resume our grant, because it was unauthor- 
ized, and at the same time keep the considera- 
tion. The treaty must be void or valid asa 
whole. Does the resolution propose this course ? 
—No! The conclusion is that we ought, ‘ with 
the consent of Texas,’ to re-annex it te the 
United States. But, if we purchase it, or ac- 
quire it again, by contract or otherwise, is this 
any avoidance of our treaty with Spain, or any 
testimony to our belief of its unconstitutionality 7 
Is the evil of the ‘example’ thus purged or de- 
stroyed? On the contrary, the very act sup- 
poses the validity of the treaty, and carries with 
it no evidence against its policy. 

But it is useless to follow out this proposition, 
in the resolution, into all its consequences. Its 
parts have no principle of cohesion to unite 
them, but fall in pieces at the touch. And yet 
it is the ground, and the only ground, excepting 
a general assertion ‘of policy,’ contained in a 
well considered resolution for the annexation of 
Texas, deliberately proposed by one of the most 
eminent and able of its friends! 

The committee remark again, that the an- 
nexation of Texas would not be consistent with 
the honor of this country, in view of its relations 
with Mexico. 

In the present state of things, certainly, it 
would be a breach of public faith. Mr. Preston 
acknowledges this, in the cautious qualification 
of his resolution. It recommends that Texas 
be annexed only when ‘it can be effected con- 
sistently with the public faith and treaty stipu- 
lations of the United States,’ confessing by im- 
plication, that by its present admission, this 
faith and these stipulations would be violated. 
Mr. Forsyth also acknowledges the conclusive 
nature of this objection, though he accompanies 
it with an intimation, which affords much evi- 
dence as to the policy which the executive had 
marked out for itself upon this subject, and 
which its subsequent conduct has confirmed. 
In his letter to Gen. Hunt, before alluded to, 
he says—‘ So long as Texas shall remain at 
war, while the United States are at peace with 
her adversary, the proposition of the Texian 
minister plenipotentiary involves the question 
of war with thatadversary. The United States 
are bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and 
commerce, which will be scrupulously observed 
on their part, so long as it can be reasonably 

hoped that Mexico will perform her duties, and 
respect our rights under it. The United States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the 
friendly purposes of the compact, if the overture 
of Gen. Hunt were to be even reserved for fu- 
ture consideration, as this would imply a dispo- 
sition on our part to espouse the quarrel of 
Texas with Mexico; a disposition wholly at 
variance with the spirit of the treaty, with the 
uniform policy and obvious welfare of the Uni- 
ted States.’ 

But it must be unnecessary to quote authori- 
ties or admissions upon this point. If Texas 
becomes an integral part of the United States, 
our government, by the very act which makes 
her so, adopts her quarrel, and engages to fight 
her battles with Mexico. This would be in it- 
self a violation of our faith, and the forfeiture 
of our honor. 

But this is not all. What is this war which 
we should thus sanction and adopt? What are 
its objects, instruments, and character, that the 
United States should place upon it her seal of 
approbation? The committee will not here go 
into the history of the revolt of Texas. Abler 
hands have torn away the covering, by which 
its real features were concealed, and exposed it 
to the public view. Your Committee believe, 
that in its origin and pregress, its real purposes 
had few elements of justice or dignity. It was 
a war, some of the objects of which, at least, 
were speculation, and the poor liberty of holding 
men in bondage; the wresting from Mexico of 
her public domain, and establishing again upon 
the soil, which ber ordinances had made free, 
the curse of domestic slavery. Not only was 
it prosecuted, in a great measure, for the bene- 
fit of citizens of the United States, but with 
their assistance and active co-operation. The 
provisions and munitions for its army were sent 
from the United States, and its ranks were 
filled by enlistments openly made within her 
borders. These proceedings were without con- 
cealment. They were open to public inspec- 
tion, and were made the subjects of continual 
comment, and if they were not approved, they, 
at least, were uncontrolled by our government. 
The sensitiveness to the public honor, which 
more recent violations of neutrality on our 
northern frontier has awakened, was then in 
dishonorable repose. Now, when it is remem- 
bered in connexion with these facts, that it was 
the intention throughout of the fomentors and 
supporters of this revolt, finally to secure their 
objects, by an union of Texas with this country, 
in what light will the United States stand 
among the nations, if she consents to this con- 
summation of their purposes? Would she not 
ratify these proceedings of her citizens, and 
make their acts hers by adoption? Could her 
conduct be viewed in any other light, or exhibit 
any different degree of wrong, than if she had 
directly made the possessions of a defenceless 
sister republic, the subject of a wicked and in- 
defensible robbery, for the worst of purposes? 
The open violation of a treaty would be as 
nothing in comparison with this complicated 
guilt. 

It seems to be anticipated by Mr. Preston, 
that the treaty obligations of the United States 
with Mexico will not long be an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of this annexation. These may 
indeed be removed, but the objection arising 
from the other circumstances, which have been 
spoken of in connexion with them, will remain. 
Mexico may be obliged to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of Texas. She may be forced by 
tha course of singular diplomacy adopted by 
our government in its intercourse with her, 
(which reflects little honor upon our public 
functionaries,) into a war; she may, in the 
event, or even in fear of such a war, purchase 
peace by the relinquishment of Texas to the 
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and perpetuate the system of slavery. It would, 
undoubtedly, by opening a new market, and 
greatly increasing the demand, for slaves, be of 
great pecuniary advantage to at least portions 
of the south, but it would be at the sacrilice of 
a higher principle than avarice, and a greater 
good than money. It js said in an address de- 
livered at Frankfort, Ky. in 1825, by a gentle- 
man of the highest standing, that, prior to the 
aunexation of Louisiana, the price of an adult 
slave was about one hundred dollars. By the 
demand, created in the settlement of the new 
lands, the price was increased many fold. Mr. 
Gholson remarked in the Virginia Legislature 
in 1832, that when the act of Louisiana was 
passed, forbidding the further importation of 
it are manifest. They were so in the cnse of|slaves, their price fell immediately twenty-five 
Louisiana. We secured, by its acquisition, | per cent. But he added, that ‘he believed the 
the undisturbed navigation of the Mississippi, | acquisition of Texas would raise their price fif- 
and its outlet to the sea; and the territory,|ty per cent. at Isast.’ A similar calculation 
which came to us, with these advantages, was! was made by one of the judges of the supreme 
looked upon but as an incident. The great ob-|court in the last convention of that Common- 
ject was, not to extend our territory, but to se-| wealth, and the same general opinion is widely 
cure, strengthen and benefit our existing pos-|diffused throughout the south. 
sessions. But do any such reasous exist, to Here may be seeu the nature and degree of 
prompt us to this farther annexation? Texas,|the interest, which demands the annexation of 
indeed, in its great extent, embraces lands of} Texas. The result of the measure wouid be, 
singular fertility. But we have enough already |to strengthen slavery where it exists, and to 
within our domain, to stimulate sufficiently for)extend its curse over a new and vast region, 
the present the spirit of speculation, and to pom which it has been banished by its legiti- 
ply, for its true purposes, the growth of many |mate government. It has been said, indeed, 
generations. The mere increase of territory,| that the evil will not be increased by this meas- 
in itself, would be a curse and not a blessing. jure, for while its sphere will be enlarged, the 
It would make our government yet more un-|number of its subjects will remain the same. 
wieldy—add to the already alarming extent of| But this view overlooks not only the probable 
power and patronage in our exccutive—foster | revival of the African trade, with all its horrors, 
all our military interests~—increase the 6ccasions | which the extended coast of Texas will invite 
and bitterness of sectional strife and jealousy,/and cover from detection, and the direct incen- 
and double ali our principal dangers. But ¢his| tives to an internal traffic, which will have ma- 
annexation would be attended with many pecu- | ny of its features, but also the laws of supply 
liar and positive disadvantages. It would add }and demand, which, in their relation to popula- 
to our borders a long line of exposed and de-| tion, are as undoubted as the axioms of mathe- 
fenceless sea coast: greatly multiply the occa-| matics. The effect is certain upon the welfare 
sions and incentives of war: bring new and/of our country, and the happiness of unborn 
vast tribes of Indians within our territory, cre- | millions. There was a period in our histery, 
ating questions of difficulty and embarrassment | when such a measure would have found few 
between them and our government (till they | open advocates ; when the system of s!avery 
should become, in their turn, the victims of its| was alike regarded with abhorrence throughout 
policy ;) and necessarily require a great aug-/our country. How long ago is it, when none 
mentation of our staading army. It would! were found bold enongh to defend slavery in 
bring in its train ether effects, operating upon|the abstract? Till recently, southern as well 
the physical as well as moral! strength and re-|as northern statesmen characterized it as in it- 
sources of this nation, whieh would be felt in| selfa system of oppression and wrong, irrecon- 
all coming time. jcilable with any notion of natural justice, and 
If, then, this measure would not be of na-| inflicting countless evils upon society, and any 
tional advantage, why is it urged? The an-/attempt to palliate it in its origin, as a solemn 
swer to this question is easy. The objects of \trifling with reason. But the guilt of its ori¢in 
this accession are not nativnal. ‘They are, be-/as it existed, they charged rightly upon others 
sides those of which we have spoken, to pro-|—and they only justified its continuance among 
mote and strengthen the ‘peculiar interests’ ef| themselves, by the imperious necessity, which 
the South. This motive, strange as it may|had been imposed upon them by their peculiar 
seem, is openly avowed by its friends. In their} condition, and because, as they alleged, its sud- 
own language, ‘ The South wish to have Texas iden and violent removal, interwoven as it was 
admitted into the Union, for two reasons. ; with the whole texture of society, would bring 
First, to equalize the South with the North,| misery to the slaves and ruin to their masters. 
and secondly, as a convenient and sufe place,| How can these former opinions of the south be 
calculated, from its peculiarly good soil and sa-| reconciled with the measure which is now urg- 
lubrious climate, for a slave population.’ ied by a large portion, at least, of her citizens? 
There is, happily, no disguise upon this sub-| A practice wrong in itself, if it can be exeus- 
ject. The objects, thus distinctly announced, |ed from necessity, inust at least be limited to 
are boldly avowed by the southern papers, in|that necessity ; and whenever it exceeds these 
the addresses of their statesmen to the people, | limits, it is crime. If the opinions of the south 
and stand cut in bold relief upon the published are changed upon this subject,as it is said they 
proceedings of their Legislatures. And it is a/are, and she now looks upon that system asa 
striking fact, that the Report to the House of! good. which she once regarded as an almost 
Representatives of Mississippi, unanimously | unmitigated evil, then indeed may she consis- 
adopted by that body, urging the acquisition of tently labor to increase its strength and extend 
Texas almost exclusively upon these grounds, jts influences. But Jet her ask no aid, no con- 
was referred to, and inclosed by Gen. Hunt, the sent of Massachusetts to such an enterprise ! 
minister of Texas, in one of his communications) Her position, at least, is unchanged. It has 
to our Secretary of State. jonly been strengthened by the lights of the age, 
It is difficult to meet such positions, founded | and the testimony of other and distant nations. 
solely upon sectional views, and urging the | She stands now where she did at her birth, as 
measure, not only at the expense of the interests ja free state, and, with the blessing of God, she 


United States. But this forced outward con- 
sent, wrung fromm her weakness, will not alter 
our real position, or take one shade from the 
deep stain of our guilt, The acquisition of 
Texas would still have stamped upon it the 
character of a great public robbery; and blacken 
this page of our history forever. i 

But, considered independently of our relation 
with Mexico, what would be the effects of this 
annexation, wpor our national condition and 
character ? 

Even they, who hold that the power exists, 
of uniting with us a foreign nation, must admit 
its dangerous tendency, and that it should be 
exercised only with the greatest caution, and 
where the national benefits to be derived from 














of the North, but of the welfare and honor of | will stand there, erect and firm and undaunted 
the ccun‘ry, in that temper and spirit, which to the last. She disclaims all right of politieal 
become the discussion of a question of such imn-/ interfereace with the exclusive authority which 
mense importance. But, although the argn- belongs to the several states. over the subject of 
ment would seem to carry its own refutation | slavery within their respective limits ; and all 
upon its face, the committee will yet briclly constitutional guaranties, however incautious!y 
analyse it, that there may be no mistake as to entered into, she will ‘ fulfil in the fulness of 
its character. It consists, in form, of two parts, their spirit, and to the exactness of their letter.’ 
though it is difficult entirely to separate them. | But, when her assistance or acquiescence is 
It is said, then— jasked, to a national act, for the purpose of giv- 
1. That Teras ought to be admitted into the |ing to slavery new life and vigor and extension, 
Union, because it will increase the relative |if she did not wobesitatingly and indignantly 
power and weight of the Southern States in this | reject the proffer, she would indeel be unwor- 
confederacy. ithy of her origin, and forgetful or regardless of 
But ought the power of one portion of the the great and peculiar glory of her history. 
country to be sacrificed for the mere-purpose of, If the revival of the African slave-trade were 
increasing that of another? It may be, that | not the consequence of this act, would not al- 
there are cases, where such a result may right-; most every element of its guilt be united in it, 
fully occur in the security of a great common and stand out upon the annals of the United 
good, and laws, from their nature, must cften States a lasting testimony to its inconsistency, 
scatter their benefits unequally,—but who can hypocrisy, and crime? In the language of Mr. 
give to a measure, which has this inequality for Webster, on the Missouri question, which is ap- 
its object—which proposes deliberately the | plicable with ten-fold force at this time, and to 
taking from one and the giving to the other,/this occasion :—What is it, thus to extend the 
not as an incident merely, but as an end, any evils of slavery toa new country, ‘ but to en- 
other character than that of gross and flagrant | courage that rapacity, and fraud, and violence, 
wrong? against which we have so long pointed the de- 
But this is not the wholetruth. At the time | nunciations of our penal code? What is it but 
of the adoption of the Constitution, compromis- | to tarnish the proud fame of the country ?— 
es were entered into between the North and the’ What is it but to throw suspicion on its good 
South, the conditions of which would, by such faith, and render questionable all its professions 
a measure, be unreasonably violated. Thecom- of regard for the rights of humanity, and the 
mittee have before spoken of these, in reference | liberty of mankind ?’ 
to the constitutionality of this measure. They! Your committee therefore propose to the leg- 
again consider them, to exhibit its palpable in- | islature, the adoption of the accompanying reso- 
justice. “The free states were then in a decid- lutions, protesting against the annexation of 
ed majority, and it was supposed that the ad- Texas to this Union. They believe, that this 
mission of the new states, provided for by the question is fraught with consequences which 
ordinances of Congress, would increase this as- can hardly be over estimated, involving, indeed, 
cendency. It was for this reason, and in the be-| the future destiny of this republic, and with it 
lief then almost universally expressed, and, it; the welfare and happiness of millions; and that 
is presumed, entertained, that slavery would |the day on which it shall be decided, will be 
nowhere within our boundaries be of long con-|the most eventful day in our history. 
tinuance, that the South exacted fromthe North; Massachusetts then, should arouse all her en- 
concessions and guaranties for the protection of| ergies for the contest; so that, if in the end the 
their peculiar institutions. Of these, the repre-/| wrong shall prevail, ‘and the worst come, that 
sentation of three-fifths of their slaves in the}can come, she may have the satisfaction to 
House of Representatives, and the eiection of| know that she has discharged her duty,’ and 
President, &c. is perhapsthe most remarkable ;|that no responsibility for the event, can be 
—a representation founded upon no just gener-}charged upon her acuon on the one side, or her 


~~ COMMUNICATIONS. 


OUTRAGE UPON PERSONAL FREEDOM. 
Parcaverrnta, Jan. 1, 1838. 
Dear Brornen—Through mercy and forbear- 
ance, the most unworthy and unprofitable of 
mortals is yet spared to bear testimony to the 








in the hour of danger, and stopping the m 
of lions, and quenehiag the violence of fire. 
have Within a few weeks been in jeopardy of 
life, in Easton, Talbot County, in the state of) 
Maryland. 1 was i 

being an abolitionist, and of coming ul ' 
up whe blacks against their white oppressive mas- | 
ters, Twas betrayed by a false-hearted metho- | 
dist minister, who threw open his doors, 14 con- | 
versation, by professing himself an abolitionist, ’ 
and who exposed the oppressive sla veliolder. and 
sowed how the slaves were treated by their mas- | 
ters. He then altered his tone, and attacked the 
slaves, traducing their characters universally ; | 
and when [took up the cause of suffering hu- | 
manity, and pleaded im behalf uf the slave, the} 
whitel sepulchre threw off the mask, and | dis- 
covered the demon in the character of a slave- 
holder. He said he had seven slaves. An 
abolitionist, and an incorrigible slaveholder in 
the same person, is deserving the title of demon. 
‘This man was the cause of my arrest, and was 
a swern witness against me. He testified that 
he had thrown his doors open on purpose to en- 
suareme! ‘This man received me asa stranger 
into bis house to partake of his hospitality, and 
then ae betrayed me into the hands of wicked 
men, aud witnessed against me, and tried hard | 
to have me sent to the penitentiary for five years! | 
Thus did not Abraham. There was as great 
an excitement, according to the number of in- 
habitants, as there was in Sodom, when angels 
visited Lot. I wonder if the Sodomites were 
not slaveholders? Possibly the angels were ab- 
olitionists. I have no doubt but Lot was an ab-| 
olitionist too—as is the case with all good men. 
In fact, those who love their neighbor as them- 
selves must of necessity be opposed to oppres- 
sion. Well, 1 was brought to trial before Jus- 
tice Harwood, and Samuel Hamilton was the 
state attorney and prosecuting officer. They | 


pressed me into a corner, and stood over me; | 





labored hard to get something out of my mouth 
to condemn me. ITasked if that was a court. 
I was informed that it was. Then, sir, I should 
like to know the crime { am charged with. I 
do not remember the words of the law they said 
I was arrested on. But I was informed that the 
penalty on conviction for the first, was impris- 
onment in the penitentiary, not less than five, 
nor more than twenty years; and under the sec- 
ond count, the penalty was death by hanging. 
I then pleaded the co:nmon usage of the laws of 





the state of things, of which we have spoken. 

Probably it was not imagined in that day, 
that the power thus granted, would ever num-| 
ber twenty-five representatives of Congress, and | 
twenty-five electors, as it now does; a power, | 
which has controlled almost every national elec- | 
tion and public measure of the country for ma-| 
ny years. The North does not complain of this, | 


‘| however, so long as the condition of things is 


not intentionally changed. She will fulfil her} 
bond, though she did not anticipate the extent 
ofits obligations. But when the proposition is 
directly made to destroy the balance of power, 
and still keep the equivalent which was given | 
for it, it should be met throughout the free’ 
states with united and determined resistance. ; 
Out of the territory of Texas, it is proposed to 
carve from six to eight states as large as Ken-| 
tacky, and still after acquiring this preponder-, 
ance, the slaveholding states are to have the. 
advantage of their unequal represeniation, of 
electors and members of Congress. What. 
could be more odious, or involve a grosser vio-, 
lation of public faith, than such a result, brought 
about, not accidentally, but striven for and at-| 
tained for its own sake 2? 
If the constitutionality of sacha measure} 
were only doubtful upon the literal construction 
of the instrument, there can be no doubt that. 
its accomplishment would violate its spirit, and | 
at least dissolve every moral obligation which | 
binds the north to the Union. 
But even this consideration sinks into insig- 
nificance, when compared with the other object 
of this annexation, which proposes, secondly, by 
an act of the national government, to extend] 








al principle, and which can only be justified by | apathy on the other. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 


JAMES C. ALVORD, Chairman. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
RESOLVES 
Against the Annexation of Texas to the Union. 

Whereas a proposition to admit into the United 
States, as a constituent member thereof, the foreign na- 
tion of Texas, has been recommended by the legislative 
resolutions of several States, and brought before Cen- 
gress for its approval and sauction: and whereas such 
a measure would involve great wrong to Mexico. and 
otherwise be of evil precedent, injurious to the interests, 
and dishonorable to the character of this country: anc 
whereas its ‘avowed objects are doubly fraught with 
peril to the prosperity and permanency of this Union,’ 
as tending to disturb and destroy the conditions of 
those comproviises and concessions, entered into at the 
formation of the Constitution, by which the relative 
weight of different sections and interests were adjusted, 
—-and to strengthen and extend the evils of a system. 
which is unjust in itself. in striking contrast with the 
theory of our institutions, and eondemned by the moral 
sentiment of mankind : and whereas .he people of these 
United States have not granted to any or all of the de. 
partments of their government, but have retained in 
themselves, the only power adequate to the admission 
of a foreign nation into this confederacy :—therefore 


Resolved, That we, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, do, in the name 
of the people of Massachusetts, earnestly and solemnly 
protest against the annexation of Texas to this Union 
and declare that no act done, or compact made, for such 
purpose, by the government of the United States, will be 
binding on the States, or the people. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re. 
quested to forward a copy of these resolves to each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to 
each of the Executives of the several States. 


sustain their charge, and not think of making) 
| nea witness against myself; for I should give | 
them no advantyge at all,and if they could not | 
| prove the fact by bona fide witnesses, they would 
‘fail—and this I defied them to do, unless they 
got witnesses from some other region than the | 
three worlds, viz. heaven, earth, and hell. | 
They, however, tried to bring up a conversa- 
ition had on board the stearm-boat upon the sub- | 
jject of amalgamation. I objected to this, on the 
ground that I was notarrested on oral, but a 
written law. Then they tried to blend abolition 
iwith other things. IT asked them if I had nota 
jrightto my opinion upon matters and things in 
ja free country, so that I did no injury thereby? 
iT informed them that I was not disposed to allow 
‘them the privilege of multiplying charges in 
| this way. Being a citizen ina free country, I 
jhada right, in common with Americans, to en-| TY! ie. @; i ‘ , 
Le Sarton? + a0 7 mer get he spirit of this resolution might be applied 
| joy my own opinions, either on political, civil debits niialinsdine : eae : 

advantage to our own political contests. 
Until it is imbibed, our reforms will only bear 
ithe soon-ripened fruits of disappointment. 


‘ 


jor religious subjects, without being called to aa) 
jaccount therefor, and that I had not used any} 


jinfluence, either directly or mdirectly, with any |“ o 
‘colored person, either free or bond, to injure the | 


| whites—either in their persons or properties—| _- srry . 
sien of the question is traced to its true cause, 


{ . : 
and, 1 defied contradiction. After they had}. 


jsearched me for abolition papers, and found | 
;none, for want of evidence to criminate ine, 
jthey were constrained to pronounce me an inno- 
cent person ; yet they thought I must give them 
| security, that i would do them no injury by stir- 
|ring up the slaves to disobey their masters! 

informed them that demand could not be an- 
swered, for it was impossible for me to give se- 
curity, if 1 was so disposed, having no acquain- 
tance nearer than Philadelphia, and, besides all 


mand security of an snocent person was an un- 
heard of thing, and could not be admitted. But, 
said they, you must promise that you will leave 
the State as soon as possible, and have no con- 
versation with any colored person in the place. 
To this I consented. Then they were in a 
quandary to know how to dispose of me for the 
night, so as not be lynched by ‘the infuriated 
mob! [then informed them, as they were the 
authors of the uproar, 1 demanded protection 
from them, so as not to receive any injury in my 
person. They said there was only one way, 


on. This I consented to. Accordingly, I was 
shut up, where male runaway slaves are usual- 
ly lodged when taken up by the man-trader. In 
the room adjoining, was a female slave deposit- 
ed for safe keeping. In the morning of the sab- 
bath following, the prison doors were thrown 
open by order of the magistrates, and I received 
marching orders, and was enabled to escape, 
unhurt. 
Truly yours, 


S. 1. WEED. 


‘WOMAN IN THE FIELD.’ 
Beoturr Garrison, 
The enclosed article from the London Sun, for which 





I heg a place in your columns, will speak with a voice 


cause. Itwill give them to feel that they are understood 
by some, however they have been misapprehended and 
ridiculed by others. It will lend a secondary motive 
for energetic, and righteous, and self-sacriticing action, | 
that friends as well as foes are watching us around and 
from afar, and that we have sympathy on earth as well 
as from the cloud of witnesses in heaven. 

This article reaches us most opportunely, at the mo- 
ment that our beloved Philadelphia friends are making 
preparations for our reception in their city, and societies 
are probably about to meet for the chuice of delegates 
to the Convention, appointed to be held there during 
the THIRD WEEK tN May. This Convention cannot 
but prove a most effectual furtherance to the slaves’ 
cause ; since one of the conditions most favorable to the 
|descent of that spirit of God, by which hearts are moved 
| to do his wl, is suill, as in the apostolic day, that they 

‘ find themselves with one accord in a certain place ; 
jand when heart mecis heart in carnest resolve and fear- 
| less supplication, every 





wall of separation vanishes 


and all with one consent made eummon cause. | throughout. S| 
j OTS | inent, calm, decided, dignified, and imbued - 
All the people were Justices and Lawyers, w ho| pertinent, calm, . dig: ’ 


the country, that they bring their testimony to | credit. 


this, I never give personal security ; and to de- | 


and that was to commit me to the common pris. | 


of power and encouragement to the Women of our holy | 


tion of negro slavery is a question which most 
peculiarly concerns the United States; but the 
direct and energetic influence of woman upon 
the moral character of laws and institutions, is 
a matter which deeply concerns the whole civ- 


ilized werld. 


In the public protest which the women of 


. . . j ie . +¥ ins he fi ‘ae ’ 

, ' a > I yu 
goodness and mercy of God in prolonging life, | America have given again . t YT: : —, by 
ouths | Which their country is disgraced, they have had 
] to encounter difficulties not inferior to those 
which would attend any analogous attempt here. 


In America, as in England, it is assumed that 


1 was apprehended on suspicion of women have ‘nothing to de with the laws but 
rere to stir|to obey them,’ and that intermeddling with pol- 


ities is a departure from their sphere of duty 
not to be tolerated. Aierica does not even al- 
low that interference which is permitted here in 
women of the aristocracy, when they become 
the agents of electioneering influence over their 
tradesmen ; or in women of the poorer classes, 
when their aid is invoked to tempt the political 
integrity of their husbands. The republicans 
can be as insolent and as gross towards women 
who dare to fori and express opinions on public 
affairs, as any of the nominal gentlemen who 
discredit our old world civilization. In arriving 
at their present position, as foes of slavery, the 
women of America have had to disregard the 
cackle of fools and hypocrites, the license of 
rude tongues, the calumnies of mercenary 
scribes, the infliction, where practicable, of pe- 
cuniary injury, and not unseldom, the violence 
of those, not uneducated or poor, but interested 
and ferocious mobs which seem to prove that 
blood of like nobility with that of the Brnes- 
Fords may flow in democratic veins. These 
difficulties have been surmounted by the simple 
energy of a righteous purpose, pursued with no 
abatement of feminine gentleness, but also 
(which perhaps many will regard as of much 
less account) with no compromise of conscience. 

The ‘Convention’ was regularly constituted 
of seventy-one delegates, from the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. The names of 103 others, including 
women from Connecticut and South Carolina, 
were enrolled as corresponding members; and 
they appear to have assisted at the proceedings. 
The most business-like regularity was observed 
The resolutions were uniformly 


with that religious feeling and principle by 
which the whole procedure was characterized. 
Nothing could be better adapted to repress the 
jeavilling, rebuke the insolence, and abash the 
‘rudeness, by which they were sure to be assail- 
led. For our readers must remember that the 
|slavery question isa very different thing in 
| America from what it ever was here. It is not 
‘one of those remote concerns of philanthropy 
and religion, about which any one may be 
zealous unquestioned, and even with some 
It belongs to the great interests of the 
country. It affects the right of property and 
chartered privileges. To assail it, is ke our 
touching some vital branch of Church and 
State; some time-hallowed institution, out of 
which a large party realizes large profits. And 
a similar storin of clamor is the consequence. 
It is always so, when abuse is most inveterate, 


| 
} 


‘and reformation most needed. 


By one of its first resolutions, the ‘ Conven- 


ition’ puts the question en the true basis, and 


pledges itself against the compromising tenden- 
ey which is more deadly to human rights and 
happiness than any hostility. 

‘Resolved, That while we rejoice in any mitigation 
of cruelty in the treatment of our brethren and-sisters 
held as slaves, we will bear in mind that the great ques- 
tion is not one of treatment, but®of principle ; hence, 
that no con;romise can be made on the score of kind 
usage, while man is held as the property of man.’ 


Several resolutions succeed, in which the 
hostility of the Northern States to the diseus- 


ina prevalent regard to commercial interests. 
| The compiicity of those states is exposed in 
| what is justly characterized as ‘a national sin.’ 
) A refuge is cla.med for the fugitive slave, in a 
| free state ; the internal slave-trade denounced ; 
and the right of petitioning asserted, ‘ whether 
it be exercised by man or woman, the bond or 
the free." The framers of these resolutions 
shew themselves no wild theorists, or thought- 
| less sentimentalis‘s. Practi-al detail, judicious- 
ily elucidating the ua:ure and extent of the leg- 
islative errors to be redressed, seems to grow 
naturally out of the abstract proposition above 
quoted, and shows how much more sure a guid- 
ance there is in intelligent principle than in all 
the acuteness of the mere partizan or the mole- 
eyed man of business that abhors generalities. 

The following resolution was ‘not unani- 
mously ’ adopted ; and some of the dissentient 
| minority had ‘ their names recorded in the min- 
j utes, as disapproving of some parts of it.’ The 
meeting was evidently not one that could be led 
jblindfold. We can guess at the objections; 
| but the resolution declares a great truth; and it 





‘is fitly proclaimed to the world by the women 
jof America :— 


| ‘Resolved, That as certain rights andduties are com- 
mon to all moral beiugs, the time has come for woman 
to move in that sphere which Providence has assigned 
| her, and no longer remain satisfied in the circumscribed 
} limits with which corrupt custom and a perverted ap- 
| plication of Scripture have encircled her; therefore that 
| itis the duty of woman, and the province of woman, to 
| plead the cause of the oppressed in our land, and to do 
| ali that she can by her voice, and her pen, and her purse, 
; and the influence of her example, to overthrow the hor- 


j rible system of American slavery.’ 


| The occasion was as proper, as the truth is 
| demonstrative of this resointion. Stout-heart- 
:ed Patriots have shown themselves cowards on 
{the slavery question. It has been shirked by 
members of the legislature and ministers of re- 
ligion. The Press is afraid of it. There is 
jatrocious crime in the land, aad men strive to 
j lock unconcerned and unconscious. The mis- 
sion of woman's true-heartedness has been felt 
to demolish this conventionalism, and achieve 
| the task from which so many had shrunk back. 
| The simple declaration of the moral truth of the 
| case, is itself a power that will go far to obtain 
the victory. 
| Resolutely has the ‘ Convention’ probed the 
levil, and pledged itselfto the conflict with that 
| prejudice of race which adds so much bitterness 
|to the chains of the African, and robs even his 
‘freedom of almostail its worth. The first of 
ithe resolutions on this part of the subject ad- 
| Verts generally to the prevalent antipathy, real 
| or affected, and to the course for its counterac- 
| tion :— 


| ‘Resolved, That this Convention do firmly believe 
' that the existence of an unnatural prejudice against our 


! away—and each comprehends the other, though their | Colure { population, is one of the chief pillars of Ameri- 


| several tongues at first sceim strange as the voice of the | 
Eiamite or Mede to the Parthian; and time, talents, | 
property, life, are held in common, for the purpose of 
raising our degraded brother to the same place of exise| 
tence with ourselves, as well temporally as spiritually. 

Yours for that freedom, without which nothing can 
be accomplished, for God or man, 


MARIA W. CHAPMAN. 





{From the London Trne Sun.] 
We have just been favored with a printed 


can slavery—therefore, that the more we mingle with 
our oppressed brethren and sisters, the more deeply are 
we convinced of the sinfuiness of that anti-christian 
prejudice which is crushing them to the carth in our 
nominally free states—sealing up the fountains of 


| knowledge from their panting spirits, and driving them 


into infidelity ; and that we deem it a solemn duty for 
every woman to pray to be delivered from such an un- 
holy feeling, and to act out the principles of Christian 
equality by associating with them as though the color 
of the skin was of no more consequence than that of the 
hair, or the eyes.’ 


It is then determined to free instrection from 





report of the ‘ Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention of American Women, held in the 
City of New York,’ on the 9th May, 1837, and 
three following days. A more interesting doc- 
ument we have rarely met with. Nor does the 
interest it excites relate more to the object con- 
templated by the ‘ Convention’ than to the per- 
sons associated, and the means employed for 





the classification of color; and no longer to al- 
low of its disgrating the house of prayer, and 
desecrating the worship of the common Fath- 
er:— 

‘Resolved, That it is the duty of abolitionists to do 
all they can to establish and sustain day, evening and 
Sabbath schools, irrespective of color; and likewise to 
visit the schools in which colored pupils are taught, to 
encourage them in the acquisition of knowledge, and 





the accomplishment of that object. The aboli- 


strengthen the in their labor of love.’ 
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in having our colored friends Seated 4 
all our congregations ; and th so, PPomiscHong 
are disgraced with side-seats and ¢ “t 
them, we will, as much as possible 
them.’ 


work on * American Society? 
attention of our readers to 


American people. 
test by which they could not re 
to be tried. 
Report is before us, the Women of 


and universal truth. 
spirit and life the Declaration of | 
which has only been a dead Joie, 
foul falsehood, to the oppressed } 
They are simply resolving to lips 2) ™ 


founders of the Union solemnly a © SUR 
cess to them; and may transa 
ey no longer bear a lie 
We shall the less lament thar th 


at which they aim, a better revo! 
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ment for the immediate Aboliti 


ship System, was certainly one of the ; 
The Hall was ful} 


we ever beheld. 
and a part of the area were res 
each—all of which were crowd 
densely occupied 
friends ; and it was really refreshin 
of all political parties, and every dono, 
fessing Christians, surrounding the rec 
- Hieu Batuirr ) on this truly ph 
Never did we attend a large meetin: 


or such uniform attention given 
of outbursts of applouse or indignant 
occasion required them; but there Was thy 
that rude, unmanaveable conduct, ‘ 


| mense assembly all kneeled in 
clock struck twelve, when the 


ithe negro, would, he contended, cheek the 


outline. 
expectedly to speak to anothe: 
entrusted to him, especially when the prev’ 
ers had left him in the sitnatioy 


(Laughter.) 
be put in mother Hubbara’s position, #4 
to put them in the other place. 


bankrupted by those who went before 


commit the advocacy of the 
was better prepared to ;zo into the merits 0 


object of his study. 


ands, he was not the Jess incapacitates 
soul in behalf of the misery and wret 
met him in their own streets 
To slavery, wherever it cursed the soil, 
crushed the noble and free spirit cf man 
termined foe. 
mind collected together that night within 


enable it to make the cireuit of the gle’ 
victim of slavery, wherever he was !0 
fangs of his tyrant. 
against slavery, and that was ¢ 


Who committed the greatest theft? 
tented with all of inferior grade that wa 
that cleft the air, or cut the seas; 
his hand and steal God’s property—his 
Great applause.) Talk of c sat 
at kind of compensation to which he ¥#s” 
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Peprobatioy, 


: Which top 
tinguishes towns’ mectings; and there was ¢ 
to characterise this assembly. as one unde 
of well regulated minds, and hearts deeph RI 
of the wrongs of their fellow-creatyyes —” we 
The Rev. M. Banxs, a Wesleyan Minister. } 

Missionary in the West Indies, ¢as Sat a 
gave a striking detail of the character ans . 
the negroes ; by which it was abnylantly 
they needed no apprentic: ship to fit them ‘ 
He described, with a thrilling effect. 1) 
occurred in a chapel in Antigua, at the 
which ushered in the Ist of 












Avgust, 1824, 
“OeMN silence, + 
| proclamation 
freedom was read, and then up rose a shout o 
which evidently broke forth from hearts lator 
intense feeling; and notwithstanding there es 
cannon fired to celebrate the deliverance of the eye. 
still the lightnings of heaven flashed vividly z 
pealing thunder rolled in majesty over the rejoy 
happy negroes, while they sang a hyn of thankecy 
and praise. 
The meeting now being anxious for Mr. Tyo 
speech, the gentlemen who had motion: 
second in the interim, politely ¢ way 
and delivered an address of grea‘er power 
than it has ever been our Jot to listen to befor 
a heart deeply sensitive to the wrongs of the 
with a mind capable of analyzing to the full ty 
rable sophistries of the Colonial Office—with apse 
of language rarely possessed— na memory stuwe mt 
poetry, from ‘Mother Hubbard’ to ‘Shakspen 
poured forth a torrent of eloquence, exuberay vy 
posite figures, annihilating the boasted rights 
rant planter, exposing the flimsy arguments virion 
some good men drew from Scripture, and wien 
with the most cutting irony, the Parliamentary (im 
mittees of Inquiry. He pronounced himself te» 
eate of liberty everywhere, and made a very pow 


appeal to the men of Birmingham, again to pe % 
trumpet of freedom, and ery aloud ; exhorting thes 
distinguish the difference between political av4 y 
liberty ; and asking them to gibbet ¢h 
Magistrates, the Planters, and their mer eee 
by exposing their conduct throughout the lens! 
breadth of the land. Thus, if the Ministry, pe 
ture, was found asleep—or a ‘hunting ;' the exprsim 
of indignant feeling trom such a meeting, a tee 
bery of 20 millions from the industrious classes of ts 
country, without the smallest return, or et f 
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and, at any rate, prevent any further leg 
either from the treasury of Great Britain 
just rights and privileges of the negroes. Mr. Tu 
son concluded with a very powerful address to the li 
dies, intreating their continued efforts in the emancit 
tion of the oppressed ; and recorded the fact, thet 
Ladies’ Memorial to the Queen had received 630% 
signatures, and that the paper which it occupied wold 
form a canopy from Buckingham Palace to the Hue 
of Lords! : 

All who listened to the proceedings, must have bea 
convinced that the Abolition Act was nothing more a0 
less than an infamous piece of cajolers We 
Dr. Rarries say at the meeting in Liverpool, that‘ 
was @ thing which neither the wisdem of a Soloman cows 
understand, nor the benevolence of an angel odmirste 
What, then, is to be done? It is clear that little 
nothing can be expected through the long and tedion 
course of legislative enactments ; the people. therelu 
must give the Queen and her Ministers no rest 
show a disposition to act with the energy wd 
comes the Cabinet of this great Nation, when pro's 
abundance is afforded that the Planters haven’ 
their part of the bargain ; that the Coli 
evades the contract; and that the 
trates are willing tools in setting at 
merciful provisions of that Act for which the 
Public paid twenty millions of hard earned cast 
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ABOLITION IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


dence that the friends of emancipation in the Granite 
| State are laboring most actively and heroically in the 
cause. An Anti-Slavery Convention for Grafton 
County was held at Campton on the 22d Feb. Asa 
specimen of the spirit which characterised its proceed- 
ings, we quote the following resolutions : 





Resolved, That treachery to country and to liberty 


jmarks the conduct and character of that individual, 
| pubhe or private, who lends himself to the wicked, un- 
constitutional, union-dissolving project of annexing 
Texas to this Union. 

Resolved, That we hail with admiring approbation 
the intrepidity and faithfulness of the veteran Adams 
{standing in the breach as he does, for our right of pe- 
tition—an over match for infuriated southern slavehold- 
ing—reinforeed ty the cowering slavery of the North. 


Resolved, That we disavow indignantly all portion in 
constituency of that dc.cgation in Congress from New 


fampshire, who aided in voting down our right of pe- 


| MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURB. 


Our spirited coadjutor at Concord, the Herald of | The following sketch of the debate in the Senate on 
Freedom, continues to bring us, weekly, tangible evi- | Thursday of last week, on the Anti-Texas Resolves, is 


by the editor of the Salem Register, a Senator frow Es- 
sex County : 
| ‘ 
; The Resolves in relation to the annexation of Texas 
'to the Union, protesting against such annexation as ua- 
‘constitutional, and dangerous to the existence of the 
; Union, were taken up. Mr. Shaw of Plymouth, ap- 
| proving the genera} spirit and principles of the Report 
jand Resolves, had doubts of the expediency of declar- 
‘ing the anmexation unconstitutional, and wished a 
| modification of the first Resolve. 
| Mr. Alvord defended the cround taken in the Resc- 
jlutions. S«veral States had already declared the pro- 
| posed measure unconstitutional in the Strongest lan- 
guage. There could be no doubt that it would be clear- 
iy so—and he hoped Massachusetts would not be be- 
j hind her sisters in expressing her opinion on this mo 
mentous subject, in an explicit and emphatic manner. 
Mr. Quincy of Suffolk, said he had rather the clause 
referred to shoukl be striken out, although he shou!d 
| Vote for the resolutions if it was not strack out. If the 
} clause was retained, and the resolutioas passed, they 
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THE WORCESTER COUNCIL, AND REV. 
J. FE, WOODBRIDGE. 

From the communication that follows, it will be seen 
that the Rev. J. E. Woodbridge, recently pastor of the 
Union church, Worcester, undertook to ‘lord it over 
God's heritage,’ and that the good people of his church 
and society had too much Protestantism and good sense 
to allow him to do it. They were willing he slocld 
govern bis own conduct by his own sense of duty, but 
when he anslerioo’ to jurd it over their consciences, and 
to say that they should not ‘open their own meeting- 


ings’ of his, they took the liberty, very properly, to de- 
mur. Thereupon, it seems, Mr. Weedbridge asked a 
dismissien, and a council was calied, to soy whether 
they thovght the pastoral relation, between him and the 


house, at times not interfering with any religious meet- | 


Anti-SLavery Convention or American Women. The 
time is fast approaching when another Convention of 
American Women will be held, for the purpose of giving 
'a fresh impetus to the anti-slavery cause, and another 
death-dealing blow to the horrible system of oppression 
inour land. The first, which was held last year in the 
city of New-York, was an untried, and to many even in 
the abolition ranks, a doubtful and somewhat hazardous 
experiment ; but the women in whose minds the idea 
became strength, honor, life, vietory—a precedent to 
fill the world, and to work out not merely the emanci- 
pation of two millions of slaves, but the redemption of 
our race, by a heaven-inspired vindication of the equal 
rank, equal value, and equal destiny of the sexes— 
these gifted women went forward with an unembarrass- 
/ed mien and a dauntless spirit, caring nothing for the 





;snecrs and cavils of encmies, and needing not the accla- 
j mations of friends to give them confidence, because a 
| divine light was their guide, and the consciousness of 
rectitude their strength. The occasion was novel, hero- 


tition ; that we abjure all responsibility for their treach. 


people, should be dissolved. The council assembled in ji¢, sublime. The proceedings of the Convention rose to 


erous servilty, and deny that they at all represent us, 
or any freemen; and we hereby warn our southern 
brethren against giving heed to their slander of our 
principles and purposes, and their micrepresentations 
of our numbers and repid increase. 

tesolved, That we regard the conduct of all those 
representatives, from-the free states who supported 
Mr. Patton’s resolution of the 21st of December, insuit- 
ing @s it was to every freeman in this land, as suflicient 
proof of that treachery or ignorance which unfits then 
to represent people who prize liberty to pray, as they 
do life itself. 

On motion of David Ames, Resolved, That slavery 
always was, is now, and from its very nature always 








Dr. Fisk and professor Stuart to the contrary notwith- 
| Standing. 

On motion of Jona. Cummings, Esq. Resolved, That 
we have as much reason to wonder with great admira- 
tion at the dereliction of the American slaveholding} 

}church and its ministers from the purity of the ; grim} 
jehurch established on the rock at Plymeuth, 

| Tohn had to see the apocalyptic weman, who was| 
| clothed with the sun, and the moon under her fect, be 
|come the mother of harlots and abominations of the | 
learth; and that tue church of this land, in the nine-| 
{teenth century, needs another Luther to reform it from | 
ithe abomination of slavery—a corruption worse than } 
} that of the man of sin of the sixteenth century. } 





An Aatu-Slavery Convention was held in the Presby- | 
terian Church in Albany, on the 28th altimo, which | 


ae 


|; Was attena 


| CONVENTION AT ALBANY. | 
| 


The meeting, | 
|} says the Friend of Man, continued for three days, in- 


| cluding evenings, 


ed about 200 delegates. 


by 





rising in interest and increasing in | 
Dr. Hiram Corliss, | 
Among the speak- | 


> : 
} the number of auditors to the last. 
jof Washington county 


| presided. 
ers were Gerrit Smith, Beriah Green, E. D. Culver, (a) 
talented member of the Legislature,) Wilham Goodell, | 
and Nathaniel Paul. 


eal and high- toned 


The resolutions were of a radi-; 


character, and cordially adopted. 


| Here is a specimen : 


\ 
| Resolved, That we respectfully and affectionately in- | 
| vite and entreat those ministers of the gospel, who do 

| not plead with their God and their people, in behalf of | 
| thé*millions of enslaved couutrymen, to consider wheth | 
jer such omissions consist with their divinely command- | 
; ed duty to remember them that are in bonds as bound } 
| with them, and to open their mouth for the dumb, and | 
| plead the cause of the poor and needy. | 





{ Resolved, That American slavery being a great mor- 
al and political evil, it is the duty of the people of the 
} northern States to contribute to its termination, both by 


the means of moral suasion, and the constitutional ex- 


ercise of political powers. 

Resolved, That the church in the northern States is 
deeply corrupted by the agency and spirit of slavery, 
| and that there is no well grounded hope of her radical 


jimprovement, as long as the church in the southern | 


| States is a slaveholding church, and the two continue 
| to be covered up together in the general assemblies, 
| general conferences, and other ecclesiastical organiza. 
| tions, and agree to suppress discussion on the subject of 
slavery. 





is a man-stealer, it is our duty to remind hin, not wan- 
jtonly, but solemaly and tenderly, andsin the spirit of 
\ brotherly love, how great is the divine abhorrence of 
| the man-stealer. 


Resolved, That the abolitionist who gives his vote to | 


| candidates for the State or National legislatures, who 
| he has reason to believe will, if elected, exert their offi- 
| cial power and influence to uphold slavery, should not 
| be surprised if so gross an inconsistency bring sSuspi- 
| cions on the sincerity of his professions. 
Resolved, That we do not recognize those as the 
friends of our cause, who through fear of forfeiting the 
| favor of their fellow-men, or other sinister considera- 
| tions, refuse to be known openly, and act efficiently as 
| abolitionists. 
| Resolved, That the slaveholding, and the slave-trad- 
ing clergy of the south, and their apologists at the north, 
| who resort to the bible fora defence of American sla- 
| very, are guilty of making the God of the bible the min- 
l ister of the most atrocious daring sin. 
Resolved, That we regard the prevailing prejudice 
existing agaist the people of color as unnatural, un- 
| kind, anti-scriptural, and calculated in an eminent ce. 
| gree to wound their feelings, iepress their am! : ind 
| to destroy their confidence in the sublime principles of 
| the gospel 


principles of moral and religious liberty, the popular at- 
| tempt, especially on the part of editors, politicians and 
| ministers of the gospel, to maintain the position of neu- 
trality, involves mest fearful guilt: 


| Resolved, That John Q. Adams of the House of Rep- | 


| resentatives, and Thomas Morris of the Senate, and 
i such members of Congress as have manfuliy stood with 
them in defence of the precious mght of petition, free 
i dom of speech and of debate, deserve a place in the af- 
| fections of the people, and on the records of history, not 
second to the most eminent statesmen and patriots who 
| flourished in the best days of the republic. 
Resolved, That the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States would be a palpable assuinption of power by 





| the government, an act ot perfidy towards Mexico, ind | 


j of hazard to the peace of this country ; and would prove 
}the nation recreant to freedom and equal rights, and 
|basely subservient to the dictanen of southern des. 
| potism. 

| Resolved. That those ecclesiastical bodies who have 
| passed resolutions prohibiting their members from dis- 
| cussing the subject of abolition, and closed their houses 
jof worehip against those who would plead the cause of 
| the oppressed in our land, exert an influence unfavora- 
| ble to the spirit of all virtuous and just Itberty. 
| | i. Si 
| 


CUNGRESS. 






Wasninotox, March 5th. 
In the House, we had quite a pleasant melange. Res- 
jolutions were received from all the States in order. 


{Many of them were interesting and some were amus- 
} ing. 
land offered a resolution. The reading of the resolution 
| by the clerk excited much attention and surprise. 
| It was to print a memorial and letter trom c 
| sons representing themsely 
| Virginis, praying that the Hon. John Q. Adams be ar- 
traigned at the bar and expelled forthwith from the 
House ; and to refer the subject to a seleet committee 
}of nine members, with power to send for persons and 
| papers. It made the House stare, but they soon began 
to suspect some abolition trap. 

Mr. Craig of Va. asked how the paper had cot before 
| the Honse. for he had never heard of it. Some wished 
; to lay it on the table. 

tion on its consideration. 
jams rose, and, in much earnestness and excitement, 












i called for the reading of the memerial and accompany- } 


ing letter. They were, he said, couched in ~espectful 
language. and there could be no objection to reading 
them. He had a right, too, he said, to demand of the 


volved his own privileges 18 a member, and also the 
privileges of the House. 
as Mr. Adams appeared to have so much feeling about 
it, he would withdraw his motion. The papers were 
then read. The letter. signed by twelve persons, is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Adams himself, and says, that inasmach 
as Mr. Adams was so warm a friend tothe right of pe- 
tition, they requested him to present their petition. he 
memorial set forth that Mr. Adams, by his course on 
the abolition subject, had endangered the peace and 
even the existence of the Union, and. therefore, they 
pray the House toexpel him. The names signed to the 
memorial was read, and Mr. Stewart, of Virginia, then 
stated that he was from the district in which the sign- 
ers represented themselves as residents, and he was sat- 
isfied that all the names were fictitious. Here the whole 
thing ended with a laugh, and Mr. A’s resolution was 
laid on the table, he alone voting in the negative. 





Executions —The Edgefield Advertiser, of the 15th 
ult. says :—In pursuance of the sentence of the Court, 
James Read and Thomas Evans, were executed on the 
9th inst. for negro stealing. These unfortunate men 


were convicted at the last Fall Term upon the clearest 
testimony, and appealing without success for a new 
trial, were sentenced at Columbia in December last. 
I gers among us, and we believe int} 
the State. Read had resided in Philadelphia, and Pits- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and has left a family in New Jer- 
sey. Evans claimed to be last from North Carolina. 


Dicer igiennt Vetle aliens 








| solve, to their fullest extent. 
| prowess in arms; he would not pretend to any extraor- 
| 

| dinary courage, or eagerness to shoulder a musket and 


tesolved, That inasmuch as we believe a slaveholder 


Resolved, That in the present contest for the great! 


Mr. John Quincy Adams got the floor, in his turn, ; 


in per- | 
es cinzens of Franklin Co. | 


Mr. Rencher demanded the ques: | 
After some flutter, Mr. Ad-| 


House a commitiee on the subject, inasmuch as it in- } 


Mr Rencher then said that, | 


, ought to be adhered to.—He was not in favor of saying 
jany thing more than we mean. If the resol 
were adopted, we ought to be prepared to stand to what 
| they import (which he thonght amounted to nullifica- 
j tion) even to the extent of the language quoted ly the 
|; gentleman from Franklin, as used in Congress on a 
somewhat similar occasion— peaceably if we can, for- 
cibly if we must.’ To try the sense of the Senate, he 
; moved to strike out the three last lines of the first reso- 
|lution, which declare, that ‘no act done, or compact 
}made, for such a purpose {as the proposed incorpora- 
jtion of Texas into the Union} will be binding on the 
| States, or the People.’ 

| Mr. Alvord said, rather than have these lines strick- 
jen ont, he would throw these resolutions to the winds. 





must he, malum in se—the theology and authority of |If we would not assert the unconstitutionality ef the 


{ . 7 
j annexation, we had better remain silent. He hoped 


j that Massachusetts would never abandon the principles 


she had always maintained on this point; that she 
would not desert her sister States, who had assumed the 
high ground of Constitutional principle on this great 
question. He moved the yeas and ne>s on Mr. Quin- 


as St.| CY'S amendment. 


Mr. Ashmun was against striking cutthe clause. Tt 


} was simply declaring the annexation uncorstitetional in 


, the opimion of this Legislature. 
meni as to ulterior measures. 

Mr. Warren was opposed to the amendment.—He 
was ready to act up to the spirit and meaning of the re- 
He would not boast of his 


It implied no cominit- 


try the tug of war; but as a citizen of the Common. 
wealth, he for one was ready to say, that if a great 
Slave territory, belonzing toa forcign nation, was to be 
admitted to our Union, to destroy the balance of power 
between the two great sections —to crush the inluence 





}and interests of the Northern States, and to entail the 


curse of slavery pon our country to all time—he would 
earry out the principle of the resolution, even as under. 
stood by his friend from Suffolk, and resist, even unto 
blood if necessary, the monstrous*sct of such annexa- 
tion. 

Mr. Quiney withdrew his motion to strike out the 
clause ; when a few verbal amendments were made in 


| the Resolves, and the question being taken, by yeas and 


nays, on their passage to be engrossed, was decided as 


| follows :—yveas 32, nays 0. 


ET TU, BRUTE? 
A splendid dinner was lately given in Washington 


| city, to the gentlemen who were rejected as members 


of Congress from the State of Mississippi. Mr. Web. 
ster was one of the orators, and though he had nothing 
to say whea Senator Preston threatened his constituents 


' with hanging if they came to South Carolina, he kin- 


died by the excitement of this occasion, and ts said to 
have surpassed hiinself in eloquence. The correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says, 

‘Mr. Webster made a patriotic Union speech, far sur- 
passing any thing that ever I heard froin the lips of man 
—North, South, East, and West, avreed with me, in the 

‘opinion | have expressed. The southern men, Dawson 
of Georgia, and oihers, when Mr. W. closed, seized him 
by the hand, and declared they never kaew the man be- 
fore ; they had never known his heart until then. Daw. 
son sid that speech, printed and cireulated at the South 
and West, world do more to bind the Union, than the 
‘united efforts, by public appeal, of all men living,’ 


We should like to know what he said, that in the 
present excitement on the subject of slavery, could have 
so warmed the hearts of ‘southern men, Dawson and 
, others.’ — Emancipator. 

The Honorable Henry Longaker has presented a re- 
port in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
relative to fectures on abolition and newspapers sup- 
The report condemns public lee- 
tures, and says they ‘ought to be discountenanced,’ 

which is always understood to mean mobbed. Also 
| that ‘presses which pubhsh abolition papers and pam- 
phiets, ought not to be supported,’ which means, ‘in the 
Alton dialect,’ that they ought to be destroyed and their 
conductors murdered. Itargues the unconstitutionality 
lof abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause it would interfere with the ‘rights of man, by 
jtnking ‘property without the consent of the owner.’ 

We presume this sage republican cannot comprehend the 

idea that a man is the owner ef his own body, and that 
for Congress to abolish slavery in the District would be 
only restoring property to the right owner, of which for. 
mer laws of Congress have enabled a part of the people 
to rob their neighbors. The report concludes with the 
following resolution, which we hope will satisfy Mr. 
Calhoun that the North is sound : 
| ‘Resolved, That the South must and shall be protected, 
and that the Union must and will be preserved.’ 


| porting that cause. 


The very thing we areafier. Abolitionists are deter. 
mined to protect the South by the speedy removal of 
the only dinzer to the South, and to preserve the 
Union by abolishing the only cause that can divide it.— 
Ibid. 


FIFPTU ANNIV! RSARY, 
THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 


or SCCIETY. 


The fifth anniversary will be held, with Divine per- 
| mission, in the city of New York, on Tuesday, the Sth 
day of May next. The public exercises will be in the 
Broapway Tapernacie, and commence at ten o'clock, 
'A. M. The exercises will be Praver, Readinz the 
Scriptures, Abstract of the Annual Report, and several 
addresses. P 

Agreeably to the gecommendation at the last annual 

mecting, the meeting of the Society for business will be 
held this year, the week previous to the anniversary, 
i viz. on Wednesday the second of May, in the Lecture 
/ room of the Broadway Tabernacle, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 
and be continnred from day to day. 

All the auxiliaries are requested to send delegates, 
who are requested to report their names at the Society’s 
Rooms No. 143 Nassau-street, immediately on their ‘ar- 
rival in the city. 

The friends of the cause, throughout the Union, are 
invited to attend the anniversary. 

Lewis Tappan, 


' 

| Drexcan Duxnan, | Committee 

j Jousava Leavitt, $ of 

| S. E. Cernisu, | Arrangements. 
I S. S. Jocretys, } 


N. 3B. Editors friendly te the ceuse of lvran rights 
are respectfully requested to give the aleve nctice an 
insertion in their respective newsyeyers. 

New Yorl:, Feb. 25, 1838. 


ter fron Boston, dated, February 20, says, ‘ An- 
}eelina Grimke been addressing the Legislative 
Conmitte: iis afternoon. The House was thronged, 
welsed for an hour previous to the time, although no 
|pudlic notice was given. She spoke two hours. In- 
| tense interest was manifested by the Committee and 
aulieace. Another hearing will be granted on Friday.’ 

Miss G., we suppose, was one of the petitioners, and 
as such, appearelin her own person. What will Mr. 
Parsons Cooke do ?—Emaacipator. 


Al 





his 


Qc Ay! and what will‘ the Pastoral Association’ do 1% 
A. E.G. ‘appearcd in her ewn person,’ as she frankly 
stated te the comm'tree, net in behalf of her own sex, &X- 
| clusively or invidiously, but for the men as well as wonen 
She dec laved the sexes te be 
| * two equal halves of one perfect whole.’—Ep. Lia. 


who are pining in bondage. 





Nonway Vinrace, (Me.) Feb. 9, 1838. 
| Witttam Lioyp Garnison, 
| Highly esteemed friend—Permit me, through your val- 
uable paper, to express to the members of the Salem 
Golden Rule Association, my grateful acknowledge- 
‘ments for their liberal donation of ten dollars, to con- 
| stitute me a life member of the New-York Moral Re- 
form Society. That this and all their efforts of benev- 
olence may be crowned with success, and thus made 
ithe means of conducting wanderers safely through 2 
\dark and polluted world to the realms of light and pu- 
| rity, is the ardent desire and prayer of 
Their obliged friend, 

H. BOWLAND. 





Hannah Rowland renders her very grateful acknow!- 
| edzements to the women of Essex County Olive Branch 
Circle, for the appropriation of $30 to constitute her a 
life member of the Amencan Peace Society ; and also 
her ardent wishes that the indefatigable efforts of those 
who are so often and so effectually employed in devis- 
ing liberal things, may result in the abohtion of war, 
intemperance, licentiousness and slavery. 
Oxford County, Norway Village. March Sth, 1838. 





Iurontayt. The N. E.Spectator gravely announces 
that ‘the Maine Anti-Slavery Society is under a gospel 
influence!’ What next? 





Wereester on the 14th of February, and consisted of| 
the following persons : 


Rev. Thomas Snell, D.D. Pastor, North Brook- 


Bro. Thomas Snell, Jr. Delegate, field. \ 
Rev. Samuel Gay, Pastor, 1 Hubbards 
Bro. Luther Cliftord, Del. | parieaaias pa | 


Rev. John Nelson, Pastor, | 
Bro. Horace Waite, Del. j Leicester. 
Rev. Josiah Clark, Pastor, } wey. 
Dea. William Mead, Del. vinrsas 

Rev. Rodney A. Miiler, Pastor, } 1st church Wor- 
Dea. Nahum Dixon, Del. cester. 

Rev. David Peabody, Paster, Calvinist church 
Bro. Marchant Tobey, Del. Worcester. 

Rev. H. A. Tracy, Pastor, } 


- + Sutton. 
Bro Simon Hutchinson, Del. | = 





Dr. Sneti was chosen moderater, Rev. Juhn Nelson, 
In their resuit, the Council say : | 

: ’ } 
‘Prayer having been offered by the moderator, the | 
| council attended to documents frem the Union church, | 
jand also from Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, eth relating to} 
t : me = es 
ithe circumstances which have led to the calling of this} 
| . . 4 an e.* 
feouncil, and hoth showing that the existing difficulties | 
j} have resulted trom the subject of abolition.’ 





) scribe. 


| The term ‘resulted,’ in this connexion, has a very | 
\ . . . “o * | 
obvious and definite meaning—viz. that, if there were } 


H 
wrong in the case, abolition was the guilty cause, and | 
ithe wrong was with it and its friends, and not with an | 
\ ti-abolition and its friends. In this sense then, we un- 
| hesitatingly declare the result of council, in this partic: | 
ilar, to be untrue. 

| We do not say, that the ‘documents’ did not shows | 
}what the council say they did. 
| done, though we do not believe it. Be this, however, 2 | 
jit may, if they did show it, they showed what the coun. 
cil must have known to be false. 


j‘that the existing difficulties resulted’ (in the sense | 
| stated, and that is the only sense the term and its con-| 
|nexion will warrant) ‘from the subject of abolition.’ | 
| They resulted from it, no more than the cructfixion of 


,Christ and the martyrdom of Stephen, resulted from | 
But they did result, as the following | 


| their preaching. 


| cause, 


} 
: \the delegates we presume will be S. M. and A E. 
For & is not true, Grimke, M. W. Chapman, and Lydia M. Child. 


| 


a height of dignity, evinced an opulence of intellectual 
endowment, and exhibited a majesty of character, that 
almost instantly silenced the jeers of profligate editors, 
and Jiffused a glow of satisfaction and gratitude among 
the friends of the stave universally. Of course, those 


| proceedings went over to England, and were read by 


the philaathropists of that country, both male and fe- 
male, with almiration and delight. A well-written 
and highly commendatory review of them, by the edi- 
tor of the London True Sun, we have placed in the pre- 
ceding page, accompanied by excellent introductory re- 
marks from the pen of Mrs. Chapman. The tone of the 
reviewer is even more liberal than we could have expect- 
et, considering the prejudices and false ideas which pre- 
vail in all countries, whether barbarian er civilized, ag 
to the ‘appropriate sphere cf woman.’ How just, yet 
humiliating, is his assertion, that ‘in arriving at their 
present position as foesof slavery, the women of Amer- 
ican have had to disregard the cackle of fools and hypo- 
crites, the license of rule tongues, the calumnies of 
mercenary scribes, the infliction, where practicable, of 
pecuniary injury, and not unseldom, the violence of 
those, nut educated or poor, but interested and ferocious 
mobs!’ But how signally have they triumphed over all 
these obstacles ! 

he next Conyention isto be held on the 16th of 
May, ia Philadelphia. A large delegation will doubt- 
less be in attendance, in all respects worthy of the 
Knowing as we do the unbounded hospitality 
j}of our abolition friends in that city, we are qnite sure 
This they may have} : 


j their language will be, ‘The more we have to enter 


tain, the better! Come, and be welcome!’ Among 


About the same time, in thesime city, there is to be 
aconvention of men and women, to consider the expe- 
diency of forming a National Free Produce Society. 


Anovuer Personal Frerpom. We 
refer our northern fellow-citizens to the communication 


UTRAGE UPTON 


ly neontradicted and uncontradictable statement of the prom- lof S. H. Weed, in another column, giving the particu- 


in the case,) shows, from the subject of anti +b lition, 
and the determination of Mr. Woodbridge, not satisfied 
with the free exercise of his own rights of conscience, to 
erect himself into a Parish Pope, and dictate to his peo- 
| ple the terms on which, and the manner in which alone, 


| 
| 


\they should exercise theirs. 
been content to enjoy his rights, and at the same time 
| allow his people to enjoy theirs, no difficulty whatever 
lwould ‘have resulted from the subject of abo‘ition.’ 
| But, no—the ptople shoald not use ‘their own meeting 
! house,’ for the purpose named, though they did it at 
i‘times not interfering with any relizious meetings !’ 
salty, and the whole difficulty in the case. 


” 


| This was the diffi 
lit ‘resultel’ from the self-willed, domineering, anti- 
abolition and papistical spirit of Mr. Woodbridge ;— 
nothing more and nothing less. 

‘Mr. Woodbridge made this issue—if the Meeting 
| House was opened for anti-slavery lectures, he would 
}leave it. Ata stated meeting of the Church, a motion 
| 
j}was made that it is the wish of the Church that the 
| Honse be opened for James G. Birney, Esq. or Mr. 


, Stauton, to deliver a lecture or lectures on the subject of ; 


Slavery at such times as it is not wanted for any reli- 
| gious meetings of the Church or Society. There were 
26 male members present; 16 voted in the affirmative 
3 in the negative, and 7 did not vote. The Pradential 
Committee, wo, for the Society, have the care of the 
house, would not take the responsibility of opening it, 
i after the position taken by Mr. Woodbridge was known, 
as it might be deciding the question of his continuing 
}to be the Pastor. A meeting of the Society was called 
to see whether the Meeting House should be orened for 


} such anti-slavery lectures as they might at the meeting | 
There were about 60 voters present, and | 


| designate. 
jupon a motion that the House should be opened for 
| lectures, on the subject of slavery, from James G. Bir- 
;ney, Esq., or Mr. H. B. Stanton, whenever it is not 
| wanted for relizious meetings of the Church and Socie- 
y, 45 voted in the affirmative and 12 in the negative. 
| Upon this decision Mr. Woodbridge asked a dismission. 
This, as I understand it, is simple truth. The ques- 
; tion was, whether the Union Society should hear anti- 
islavery leetures of their own selection, in their own 
' Meeting House, at times not interfering with any re- 

ligious meetings, and net whether Mr. Woodbridge 


should join in agitating the subject in any way.’ 


But as if this were not enough, the Council next, 
cafter proper deliberation (!) on the documents, voted. 
| wnanimous!y, that under existing circumstances, they 


j deem the measure exp: lieat, and therefore do now de- 
i clare the Pastoral relation of Rev. J. E. Woodbridge 

l;he Union church and society, dissolved ;’ and then 
| forthwith they fall into the expression of ‘deep regret’ 
jn being instrumental in such a result, ‘inasmuch,’ 


to 


| among other things, ‘as the causes which have produced 
| his separation, seem in themselves altogether insufficient to 
warrant a result so disastrous! And yet they go for the 

result with all the gravity imaginable, and ‘feel great 
| pleasure in recommending Rev. J. E. Woodbridge to 
{ the churches, as a minister of highly respectable tWents 
jand learning—of sound doctrinal views—of amiable 
| character and devoted piety,’ d&e. &c. to the end of the 
chapter! 

Now we are not skilled in Councils. but we confess, 
if such be their truth, or wisdom, or honesty, we think 
the Hospital on the Hill quite as appropriate a place 

of meeting, as the-Temperance Hotel. For ourselves, 
| though we have no wish to meddle, unnecessarily, with 
ecclesiastical mutters, and least of all, to disturb the 
pastoral relation of a solitary individual, or depreciate 
the worth of Myr. Woodbridge, yet we say, unhesitat- 
lingly, that the position taken by Mr. W. is of itself 
| cause sufficient for the dismission of any man; and our 
| wonder is, that the Couacil did not say so. This they 
should have said; and more, they should have com- 





tion was met by Mr. W’s people. For ourselves, we 
admire it, and sincerely hope, both for his and their 


ever. 
the Pope himself, as under those of any man, who 
maintains and enforees such acclaim. Our doctrine is, 





| them, on his responsibility to God; and to the 
theirs, on the same condition. 


wy 





{ 
| A Goon Srecvunation.—A gentlemen, it is said, lost 
| his pocket-book, containing a valuable sum of money, a 
| few days since in the State House. It was found short- 
jly after, by a member of the Ilouse of Represeniat.ves, 
| who, on restoring it to the owner, was tendered a ten 
dollar bill, which he promptly accepted, and carefully 
placed in his wallet !—soston Mer. Journal. 

> The fact, mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, 
| seems to be regarded by the daily press as somewhat 
| Feproachful to the representative who took the reward | 
| of $10, for returning what he had no right to keep ; and 
| so itis. But, why should not a member of the H. of 
R. accept pay, in such a case, as readily as any other 
person? or why should he be singled out and held up 
to scorn, for doing what is a matter of almost daily oc- 
currence? A person loses his watch, or his pocket- 
book, or some other valuable article, and forthwith ad- 
vertises that he will give a certain reward to the finder 
of it, if he will return the same tothe owner. Probably, 
in a large majority of instances, the reward is taken; 
and the man who refuses it, is regarded as a prodigy of 
honesty and disinterested benevolence! We hold itto 
be a vicious practice, and a direct impeachment of one’s 
personal integrity, to offer to pay the restorer of lost 
property. He who requires, @r is willing to receive, 
a stipulated sum of money, for simply restoring what 


he has accidentally found, to its rightful owner, betrays 


Had Mr Woodbridge } 


to the minister, his rights of conscience, each and all of | 
people | 


ithat city. 


inentman in the society, (and he himself not a partisan |lars of his arrest in Easton, Maryland, on the charge 


{of being an abolitionist. 


The person who brought 
{him into this difficulty was ‘a false-hearted Methodist 
minister,’ who pretended to be an abolitionist in order 
}toensnare him. It was fortunate for Mr. Weed that 
|he had no abolition documents in his possession, and 
‘that they could not convict him of the charges brought 
|against him; otherwise, his life might have been for- 
| feited by lynch law, and his liberty would have cer- 
| tainly been taken away by statute law, and he sent to 
| the penitentiary—for believing that slavery is contrary 
‘to the ‘royallaw!’ Mr. Weed belongs to this State, 
jand has resided, we believe, in the vicinity of New 
; Bedford, He is sometimes called the ‘ street preacher,’ 
jas he goes about preaching ‘Christ and him crucified’ 
i to all who wiil listen to him, whether in high-ways or 
bye-ways. Some time last year, he was shamefully 
} treated by a constable of this city, for preaching toa 
{quiet assembly on the Common, one Sabbath-day. 
| From our slight acquaintance with him, we regard him 
| asa mostestimable man, whose single purpose is to do 
good in imitation of Jesus, and who requires no other 
|authority to constitute him a preacher of righteous- 
‘ness than the witness of the Spirit. 
| How should the treatment which he has received, ex- 
| cite alarm and indigration in the heart of every north- 
ern freeman and christian! It is fresh confirmation of 
ithe hideous fact, that no man who is suspected of being 


/an abolitionist can travel in any slaveholding state, 


| without endengering his property, his liberty, or his 
life! And this is his freedom of conscience, this his 
personal security, this his privilege of locomotion, under 
the American Constitution! How long are such out- 
|rages to be tamely submitted to? Such things are to 
| be expected of Algerines and Arabs, of savages and 
|eannibals, but not of republicens and christians. How 
| would the whole south flame, and her citizens rally 7 
{one man, if a single slaveholder should be deprived of 
| the liberty of travelling without molestation, aad speak. 
ing his thoughts freely in favor of slavery, the free 
States! And yet the north sees her own best citizens— 
her Tappans, her Smiths, her Jays, outlawed in every 
slave State, merely because they assert that to turn the 
| bodies and souls of one-sixth part of the American peo- 
| ple into goods and chattels is a heinous sin—and she 
| manifests no indignation, not even surprise, but bows 
| down to the southern Moloch like an eastern worshipper 
jof Juggernaut! ‘How long, O Lord, how long!’ 
j ipolasneraueenitars : 
[> The editor of the N. E. Spectator having betray- 
led the anti-slavery cause, is of course disposed to be 
| presumptuous. We stated, in our last, that the publica. 
|tion of the proceedings of the Norfolk County A. S. So- 
| ciety had been unintentionally delayed by us; where- 
| upon Mr. Porter most impertinently ‘presumes that this 
| delay has been occasioned by an intentional (!) neglect 
{on the part of the society to forward their proceedings 
to the Liberator for publication!’ Now, the fact is, 
| these proceedings were received by us almost immedi- 
Jately after the Convention; and the sole reason why 
| they did not appear in print earlier was, that we mis- 
|laid and forgot them. 
| In connexion with this subject, we stated the pleasing 
| fact, that two of the signers of the ‘Clerical Appeal,’ 
| Messrs. Sanford and Perkins, were on the committee to 
| draft the constitution, by which the County Society Js 
made auxiliary to the State Society—thus showing that 
they are willing to be united again upon ‘common 
| ground,’ i.e. the old basis. What says the Spectator to 
[this? ‘ They reported in favor of becoming auxiliary 


| to the Massachusetts Society,’ not willingly, not from 
mended the firamess with which the audacious usurpa-{ choice or principle, not to bear testimony against a ‘new 


| organization’—oh no! but ‘for the sake of peace’ !! 
| How complimentary to the honesty and moral courage 
! 


| good, that no other people will consent to have him for | of these gentlemen! ‘For the sake of peace,’ they 
| their pastor, until he rejects the abominable dogma for-| united theinselves to a Society, which, according to this 
We would as soon sit under the ministrations “ same Spectator, is too heretical for any ‘evangelical’ 


person to bf connected with ! What also says the Spec- 

ltator?. ‘The union is a mere formal one !"—i. e. its 
| professions are hypocritical—in spirit it is hostile, in 
form friendly and sincere! Thou phar#aical slan- 
derer of good men, cease from this wicked and suicidal 
conduct! The abolitionists of Norfolk county are 
neither hollow-hearted ner proscriptive, but, like kin. 
dred drops, mingle with their anti-slavery brethren into 
one, without reference to sect or party. 





Groner Tuomrson 1x Enctaxp. The numerous 
friends of this great champion of the slaves will pe- 
ruse, with avidity, the report of a speech he has recent- 
ly delivered at a great anti-slavery meeting in Birming- 


jham, which we have copied from the Philanthropist of 


The traducers of Mr. T. must feel (if they 
are susceptible of feeling) very mean and contempti- 
ble when they remember the foul epithets which they 
heaped upon him, while in this country, as ‘a rene- 
gade froin justice,’ &e. &c. and then read with what 
enthusiasm he is every where received in Great Britain 
by the intellectual and moral elite of the Kingdom. 
We have several speeches of Mr. Thompson, reported 
inthe London, Glasgow and Edinburgh newspapers, 
as delivered in those cities, to very great acceptance. 
He is laboring with the same tireless spirit, the same 
quenchless zeal, and the same wonderful snecess, which 
have characterised his efforts ever since he espousod 
the noble enterprise of the age. God grant that he 
may live to witness the downfal of American as well as 
British slavery ; and be permitted to revisit these shores, 
and to join in a universal jubilee. 








a narrow and sclfish spirit. 





Ma. Srovs’s Stamox. In our last number, We spoke 
in high praise of a sermon delivered by Mr. Stone, of 
East Machias, Me.on the murder of the lamented Love- 
joy. Some extracts from it may be found on our last 
page, to sustain what we have said of it as a rare and 
splendid production. Copies of it are for sale at 25, 
Cornhill. 





Narrative or James Witttams. Of the’sime page 
we have given an extract from this painfwt, thrilling, 

truthful narrative. There are other passages of evén a 
more appalling description in the work. This is slave- 
ry @s it riots, desolates and murcers, to-day, this howr, 
continually, in all parts of the South. O, the unspeaka- 
ble, indescribable horrors of the system! 0, the woes, 
the sufferings, the terrible liabilities, the unmatched deg- 
radation and helplessness of its multitudinous victims f 
It is when we have finished the perusal of a narrative 

like this, the enormity of the conduct of those pseudo 
abolitionists who urge ts to be ‘ moderate,’ and ‘ judi- 

cious,’ and ‘ calm and cool,’ when we speak of slavery 

and slaveholders, stands ott in odious relief. Such ad: 

visers are to be regarded with distrust, with pity, with 
indignation. Moderation, in such cases, would be ag 
monstrous and unnatural, as anger excited by deeds of 
benevolence and mercy. 





Western Apventuren. The Prospectus of this pa- 
per may be found on our last page. It is worthy ef a 
careful perusal, and deserves much commendation for 
its fearless and eloquent defence of liberty and free dis- 
cussion. Such a paper, in such a part of our country, 
has strong claims upon the friends of freedom every 
where for patronage. It will be published every other 
Saturday at Commerce, Ilinois, and at Montrose, Wis- 
consin Territory —Thomas Gregg, of Montrose, editor. 
Success to it! 





Axorusr Martyr. The last Emancipator brings tts 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of Dr. REU. 
BEN CRANDALL. He died at Kingston, (Jamaica,) 
about the Istof February, of consumption, the ultimate 
effect of his imprisonment of eight and a half months in 
the city of Washington, on the charge of being an abo- 
litionist. He was an uncommonly amiable and worthy 
man, and his untimely exit should be the occasion of 
a new and still more powerful excitement against the 
continuance of slavery m the District of Columbia. 





Rerort on Texas, It is needless for us to inform 
our readers, that the Report of the Joint Committeé of 
the Legislature of this State, on the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, occupies more than a third 
part of our present number. Long as it is, no part of 
it cam be spared ; and the abolitionist, or friend of his 
country, who shall neglect to read it, will suffer loss. 
We have put it in fair and legible type, for an easy ye- 
rusal. For what have twenty or thirty thousand citi- 
zens of this State petitioned the Legislature on this sub- 
ject, but to elicit just such a Report? Their voice has 
been heard, and their prayer granted to the utmost.— 
With hope and pleasure’we add, the Resolves, with @ 
single \ erbal alteration, have passed both houses of the 
Legislature unanimously. When Massachusetts speaks, 
she is in earnest, and means something ! 





> We are happy te announce, that the Odeon lias 
been obtained in thts city, for a course of lectures on 
slavery by Ancetina E. Guimxe. The first lecture will 
be delivered on Thursday evening next, at 7 o’clock, 
when we doubt not the spacious edifice will be thronged 
by a brilliant and highly intelligent assembly. As this 
lady, with her sister, is shortly to leave this State, those 
who wish to hear her will improve this opportunity.— 
N.B. Our colored friends are to be favored with an 
address from her on Tuesday evening next, in Belknap- 
street meeting-house. As the house is small, we hope 
our white friends will generally stay away. Their turn 
will come on Thursday evening at the Odeon. 





0 We have read with deep interest, and with min- 
gled emotions of astonishment and indignation, the 
‘Review of the case of Moses Thacher versus Preston 
Pond, in charging the Plaintiff with the crime of adul- 
tery: including Letters of Mrs. Jerusha M. Pond, the 
main witness in the defence.’ It discloses one of the 
most ingenious and most atrocious conspiracies to de- 
stroy the character of a good man, a fearless reformer, 
and an active philanthropist, that we have ever known. 
The triumph of Mr. Thacher over his enemies is com- 
plete, and a full tide of sympathy and gratulation will 
flow around him. A more extended notice hereafter. 
The ‘Review’ is for sale at 25, Cornhill. Read it! 





{> Another anti-slavery journal in the field !—We 
have received the first number of the ‘ Apvocats or 
Freepom,’ a paper to be published semi-monthly at 
Brunswick, Me. (price fifty cents per annum,) as the 
organ of the Maine State Anti-Slavery Society. It 
‘will carefully avoid every thing sectarian in its char- 
acter and influence.’ Mark that, Mr. ‘ Spectator’ !— 














It will not be more ‘evangelical’ than ‘heterodox,’ on 
| religious topics. We hope it will speak out boldly on 

the subject of slavery, ond keep the standard high ;— 
| for, ‘to tell the truth,’ the abolitionism of Maine is not 
; worth much, either in quantity or quality. 





0 A letter from Wm H. Burleigh next week. The 
epistle of John Smith, of Mecca, Ohio, is truly refresh- 
ing to our spirit. Not less so was the one we received 
from our brother James Boyle, at Rome, in the same 
State, which is writtten with extraordinary power, and 
a large portion of which we shall endeavor to insert in 
our next paper. We owe him an apology for not an- 
swering it promptly. 

(CH We have on file a great number of excellent 
communications—but where is the room for them? Let 
their authors be assured that we are grateful for their 
contributions, even if they fail to obtain an insertion. 
(C* The suggestions contained in bro. E. Wright’s 
letter shall be acted upon as soon as our health will 
permit. 











THE DIFFERENCE, 
It seems from the papers, that several of the minis- 
ters of this city, in their sermons on the 4th inst. noticed 
the recent death of Mr. Cilley, in a duel, fighting in de- 
fence of honor, falsety so called. We find no fault with 
this, but rather rejoice init. But who, and how many 
of them, said one word in relation to the savage murder 
of Lovejoy, acting, not under authority of, or in accor- 











dance with, the barbarous code of honor, but by author- 
ity of the civil magistrate, in accordance with the laws 
of the land, and in defence of freedom of speech and 
the press? Who, of the Boston clergy, preached a ser- 
mon on the occasion, when the martyr’ to free speech 
and a free press fell? Who then spoke of murder 
and murderers, or bewailed the dead ?—Echo answers 
—who ?—Com. 
(7 There were two honorable exceptions—Messrs. 
Brownson and Himes.— Ed. Lib. 
ET EE ED 

NOTICE. 
A lecture on slavery will be given at the Opgon, in 
Boston, on Thursday evening, March 22d, at 7 o'clock, 
by Aneeuina E. Grimxe. 


NOTICE. 
Miss A. E. Grimke will lecture before the colored peeple 
on Tuesday evening next at the Belknap st. Chureh. Sub- 
ject—The universal dissemination ef knowledge among all 
classes of society the only safeguard against oppression. 


MR. GRAHAM, 

Will deliver Biblical Discourses every Sabbath Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, at Amory Hall. seats will be 
free, but a collection will be taken up, to defray the ne- 
cessary expenses. To commence at the usual i 
On next Sabbath evening (18) Mr. Graham will com- 
mence a course of four Lectures on the authority of the 
Bible for the use of Flesh and Wine. 

Tickets for the course at 25 cts. may be had at Marsh, 
Capen and Lyons, and at the door. March 16. 


NOTICE. 
Whereas, John H. Roberts, son 
Boston, has commenced business on his own aceount, 
and has ission so to do—Now, be it known, , that 
the said Robert Roberts will not consider himself re- 
sponsible for any debts which the said John H. Roberts 
may contract. 
on, March 1, 1838. 


DIED in Boston, Feb. 28, Emily S. Belding, aged 2 
years, daughter of Samuel Belding, Jr. 

In Reading, March 34, of consumption, Mr. Joseph 
H. Temple, aged 23. 

















of Robert Roberts, of 
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LITERARY. 
From the Young Ladies’ Casket. 
AMERICA, THE GARDEN OF THE 
WILDERNESS. 
America, what wast thou once, what art 
Thou now, and what is yet thy destiny? 
The dark oblivion of ages rests 
U pon thy early history, and bids 
Us vainly seck to trace thy steps beyond 
The limits of a few short centuries. 
When first Columbus crossed the pathless deep, 
And touched upon thy coast, the joyful news 
Of thy existence reached the distant East, 
Which, wondering, echoed back,—‘ A world is born!’ 
Then through thy trackless forests, wild beasts roamed ; 
And o'er thy vast domain, the red man held 
His undisputed sway. At length a band 
Of bretliren left their kindred and their home, 
Where persecution raged, and sought, in thee, 
A sweet asylum, where they might, in peace, 
And without molestation, worship God. 
They landed on New England's rocky shores ; 
Still wast thou one unbroken wilderness ; 
The stately forest-oaks waved in their own, 
Their native grandeur, o'er the scattered huts 
Of savage tribes; the shrill war-song rung 
Throughout the groves ; the thundering cat’ract 
Roared, as now, and dashed its foaming floods 
Against the unyielding rocks ; but, save the fierce 
And untaught rover of the forest wild, 
None heard its mighty voice, or gazed on its 
Sublimity. 





But now the Indian song 
Has ceased ; the Indian wigwams, one by one, 
Are gone; the hunted deer no more is seen ; 
The moss-grown tree of centuries is fallen ; 
And, o'er its ashes, blooms the blushing rose, 
Or treads the foot of busy husbandmen, 
Or stands the white man’s spacious edifice. 
The light of science, and the purer light 
Of gospel truth, now beams upon the spot, 
Where ignorance wrapt all in midnight gloom. 


Such art thou now, O, proud America! 
Could we but lift the veil, by which, from view 
Of mortal man, the future is concealed, 

And see thy doom, perhaps 'twould be, that thy 
Bright sun of glory has but just commenced 
Its brilliant course ; perhaps, that, even now, 
Its full meridian height is reached ; perhaps, 
Alas! for wrongs the simple Indian bath 
Received, or Afric’s injured race bave borne, 
Or other guilt of thine own hardy sons, 

Just Heaven is frowning on thee, and the sun 
Of thy prosperity is, from its golden store, 
Dispensing thee its last benignant ray. 

Great God! forgive! and let thy mercy spare 


This lovely Garden of the Wilderness. 
Lucite. 





From the Temperance Journal. 
LINES ON A GOBLET OF WINE. 
BY DURWIN CANFIELD, 
Though heroes of old were accustom’d to press thee, 
And tell of their feats as they joyfully quaft d ; 
And beauty and youth delighted to bless thee, 
And over thy brightness exultingly laugh’d : 
Though pocts extoll'd thee in numbers divine, 
And flung o'er thy brim the enchantments of verse ; 
Yet I never will touch thee, thou gobletef wine, 
Thy smile is deception, thy blessing a curse! 


Though the bright eye of friendship may sparkle anew, 
As she proffers the cup wrought of jewels and gold, 
And the soft tone of kindness enticingly sue 
To taste of the juice which is fair to behold ; 
Though the festival ring may unite im thy praise, 
And fashion approve thee, thou goblet of wine ; 
Yet abhorrence toward thee will increase with my days, 
Thy woand damnation sha! never be mine ! 


O, shame to the wight who continues to cherish 
This insidious agent of death and despair! 
Still, many there be who see multitudes perish 
In his merciless grasp, yet appear not to care ; 
Nay, worse ! they baptize him with titles the best; 
He gleams at the sideboard, aud shines round the hearth. 
O folly and madness ! what patriot can rest 
Till he’s swept from the land? ay, wholly from earth! 
Then rouse ye, my countrymen! why will ye sleep 
When Intemp’rance is working your downfall ? awake! 
For the hold of the spoiler is mighty and deep ; 
O! rouse in your might for your liberty’s sake : 
On, on to the conflict unitedly rush, 
Resolved on thedeath of the terrible foe ; 
Your voice like an avalanche the monster can crush, 
Then let it peal loudly his fierce overthrow ! 


O joy to the victors, and joy to the world! 
Methinks I behold the foul enemy slain ; 

He who millions of mortals to misery hurl'd, 
Himself is laid low like the dust on the plain ! 

Bat O! the illusion is fading away, 
I see the bright goblet alluringly shine; 

And thousands, I fear, in mad folly will pay 
Devotion as yet to the Moloch of wine ! 


Yet thanks to the worthies who broke from the slumber 
Which fetter'd mankind in its opiate spell, 
And lifted their voice, though feeble in number, 
Till on the ear of the nations tike thunder it fell! 
Yea, thanks to the kand who unfurl'd to the breeze 
The banners of Temp’rance, the signals for fight! 
Soon in triumph they'll wave o'er the earth and the seas, 
And no trace of Intemperance blacken the sight! 





From the West-Chester Register. 
LINES ° 
Written on reading Whittier's Poems. 

«Give me to write the ballads ofa nation, and let who 
will make the laws.’ 
Whittier, go on! thy strains shall awaken 

A slumbering nation up to its trust ; 
Thy voice for the captive enslaved and forsaken, 

Even prejudice answers, and tyranny must. 


I know that with thine there are other loud voices, 
Over all that may reason, I own their contro! ; 

At their shout to the rescue the patriot rejvices, 
But thine of true melody stirs up the soul. 


Though the rough blasts of autumn and winter are 
whistling, 
Though the tree's leafless branches may strengthen 
the root, 
Yet, ‘tis the warm genial sunshine and gentle dew glis- 
tening, 
That freshens the verdure and ripens the fruit. 
Your Lundy may calculate, Burleigh may reason, 
And Garrison thunder the truth as he will; 
But Whittier, thy songs like the rain in its season, 
And soft summer sunshine, are requisite still. 


Go on then, and long shall compatriots that hear thee, 
Re-echo thy numbers from Hill top and mountain, 
Till praises of disenthralled millions shall cheer thee, 
Coming up to the fulness of freedom's pure fountain. 


O! refulgent and bright in the shade of our story, 
The names of the worthy hereafter shal! shine ; 

But not with more lustre or hallow'd with glory, 
Shall one stand among them, Whittier, than thine. 





THE FALLS OF THE CAUTERSKILL. 
Near the pine orchard, Catskill mountains, New- York. 


Oh wondrous nook of earth! where Nature's hand 
Clusters in one, the high, the wild, the steep, 
Rock, mountain, cataract, and forest deep! 
As Nature's worshipper I come and stand, 
And in rapt silence see, and hear, and feel :-- 
The glitt’ring stream, the spray with rainbow crowned, 
The dizzy height, the roar, the gulf profound, 
Dazzle with splendor, and with fear congeal! 
Treading such holy ground, within me dies 
Each earth-born thought ; my spirit fain would soar 
Beyond the cloud-capt peaks that round me rise, 
To Heaven's eternal throne ; and there would pour, 
Mid angel choirs, the tribute of her praise 
To him, the Almighty One, whom Nature's self obeys. 
B. F. B. 





THE HEART. 
The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to cling, 
Let it go where it will, cannot flourish alone ; 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 
It can twine with itself, and make closely its own. 
Moons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRACTS 

From the ‘ Martyr of Preedom,’ a Discourse delivered at 
East Machias, Me. November 30, 1837, on the murder 
of E. P. Lovejoy.—By Tuos. T. Sroxe. 

We have proceeded one step in showing the 
tendency of slavery to the result which must 
now agitate our country: It producesa violence 
of character, a substitution of force for reason 
and law. We may now take another step: all 
wickedness hates exposure. Hates it, i say. 
It not merely shrinks away from it; it hates the 
truth, which exposes it, with most intense ha- 


Henceforth, the name of our brother is among 
the few, which will never die. It is a name for 
the world and for all ages. It will soon be 
hailed, as the day-star of freedom, beyond the 
ocean. It has no! sunken; it has just risen id 
its sky. True, it rose amid’ blood-red clouds 
and fearful phantoms of the night. Bat it peers 
through and above them all. The world will 
beho!d it. And the world will point us to it. 
From other lands, above all, from the land of 
our father’s sepulchres, still venerable for its 
hoary and glorious recollections, and bound to 
us, not by the ties of a common kindred alone, 
but by the bonds of a common language and the 








tred. We have seen it to be so in the cause of same holy faith, we shall hearof itagain. Tlie 
temperance. What wrath, what inalignity,|echo from Europe, I trust it will be, God grant 


what slander, what outrageous abuse, have been lit may, like the voice of ten thousand thunders. 


called forth in the strong antipathy of drunken-| Proud, boastful Americans! Tell us of your 
ness to the truth, which exposed and laid it out, | free country ; tell us of your equal rights, your 
in its own nakedness and pollution, to the con- elective franchise, your popular goverment. 
scientious abhorrence of ali good men! Never! Paper constitutions you have indeed; mere 
hath there been on earth a good and holy truth! waste-paper! We ask not for them. It has 
finding its way to the depths and recesses, to | been vile enough, which you have been all the 
the centre and heart of evil, without provoking | time doing, stealing men from Africa to sustain 
resistance and hostility. The darkness shuns| your own pride, unsouling and brutalizing them 
the light. And when that darkness is imper-|on your own soil. Enough it were that you 
sonated in systems of living and concentrated |should hold your free constitutions aud your 
agency; when it transfers itself from the out-| Declaration of Independence in one hand, your 
ward world to the inward, and becomes the | scourge, and the price of human sinews and 
blackness of spiritual wickedness, the very blood and souls in the other, Enough that to 
counterpart and image of the infernal power ;/stay the progress of freedom of thought and of 
when leaguing itself with earth as well as hell,/speech, you have sought to prostrate the very 
and bringing within its compass, and impreg-| principles of your government, free discussion, 
nating with its own form the wealth, the elo-|free transmission of thought, free petition. 
quence, the multitude, and, to a great extent, | Enough that your vile proscription should con- 
the government itself of States and nations; | sign to reprobation, and expose to unprotected 
when thus consolidated into one living mass,| violence, the noblest of your citizens, the men 
one scarce penetrable body, of very chaos ; what who love God and freedom more than they fear 
can be looked for but that it should expel every | death, the very men you want for yourselves, 
ray that would pierce and dispel it? What but/as they are the true servants of Heaven, who 
that it should manifest the infinite repugnance | will meet death for truth, even as they would 
of darkness to light, of confusion to harmony, |lay them down in the quiet night to the bless- 
of blind, rayless error to all-piercing truth, of edness of God’s sweet gift of sleep. Enough 
vice and malignity, of pride, of selfishness, and that your pulpits, your popular assemblies, your 
every form of human depravity, to virtue and | halls of legislation, have combined to-crush the 


benevolence, to humility, love, and all those \waking form of heaven-born liberty. Base 
sister charities which God hath sent from his|men! Republicanism, democracy on your lips 
own bosom to bless his own world? Thus it}—tyranny and murder in your hearts! Your 
was when Jesus Christ appeared on earth. It) work ye have consummated ; have ye ? Your 


was an hour of guilty triumph, an hour given ideed of death will finish the progress of truth ; 
to the powers of darkness. And how was that} will it? Your violence will turn back the em- 
hour marked? By the last stamp ef crime.; battled hosts of God; can it? Know, vain 
By the deed which shook earth and heaven.|man, the gorgon shield is but now set in their 
By the crucifixion of God’s own Son! Thus) front; and not a Minerva, not a false, feeble 
it will be until wickedness, severed from what-| power is behind. The arm that wields it is 
ever is righteous and holy, shall find its own/the eternal truth, which dwelleth in God and 
place of everlasting banishment. It would de-|God in it, which is God and God is it. Trem- 
je heaven, if it could. Adamantine chains| ble, vain boasters, before the mighty erm! 
alone hold it in, and will hold it forever. Be-| Resist if ye will. Stand out against God as 
fore those chains are put on, before wickedness |long as ye can. Before his arrowy beams of 
finds itself fast bound w'thin enclosures it can|light, no power ever yet stood. Nay, think of 
never escape, by bonds it can never break, it|}that same truth, reproduced and quickened and 
will resist the power of that truth and virtue |}impregnated with resistless strength in the bo- 
which would expose and destroy it. The Al-|soms of your citizens. The Saxon blood has 
mighty can destroy it by the breath of his/not yet flowed wholly out of the American 
mouth; it has no power of resistance; all its) heart. The spirit of your ancestral Sidneys, 
weapons drop idly down beneath his puissant) and Hampdens, and Miltons, and Howes, and 
arm; but when his anointed servants go forth | Baxters, is not quite extinct. The potent influ- 
to the encounter, he suffers them to become! ences which poured in upon their hearts, and 
monuments to the universe of that sinful energy|made them live and die for God and man,— 
which reaches all but the throne itself of God, | those influences flowing from the sacred bosom 
and proves that it would level that throne, if it of freedom, torn, scarred, exposed in its humili- 
could. This common, nay, universal character ation; flowing from the maternal form they 
of sin, thus engraven inte its very form, and leved as children, and over which, as children 
constituting its esseatial being, hew can we ex- over a mother, they wept when they saw her 
pect it would fail of developing itself in the an- | thus disfigured and disgraced,—those influences, 








tipathy of an unrighteous tyranny,—a tyranny | 
in which man arrogates to himself the preroga- | 
tive of a God to his fellow, more even than, 
God; for God governs by reason, by law, by! 
love, not from self-will, not from selfishness,— 
the antipathy, I repeat, of such an unrighteous | 
and impious usurpation to the sacred trath of 
God’s image equally formed in all, and of Jesus | 
Christ, the equal Saviour of all, and of the Holy | 
Ghost, the equa! sanctifier of all, and of Heaven 
equally open to all, and of every man on the’ 
face of the earth having the same everlasting | 
right to know these truths, and, in the free ex-| 
ercise of the virtues they involve, to pursue his) 
own welfare? On the deep, dark caverns of 
this dreadful abomination, into its very secret, 
places and its strong holds, the truth hath been | 
pouring its light from Heaven; the demon hath | 
quailed, and shaken, and been filled with agita- | 
tion; his own form he hath assumed, the form | 
of forceful resistance to that truth. No, my | 
brethren, it is not the human victim at which | 
the arrow was aimed; that arrow had another 
scope. It sought the heart of imperishable | 
truth. It beheld truth living and energetic in. 
a human bosom, and in madness felt that truth | 
itself would faint and wax feeble, when that 
bosom ceased to beat. True, ’tis madness; | 
you might as well break the vial in which the | 
air, the pure, sweet air we breathe, is enclosed, | 
and then think you have annihilated the at- | 
mosphere itself, as deem that the truth, which | 
proclaims and quickens freedom, is lost m the | 
dissolution ef that human frame, which she! 
hath chosen among her dearest earthly shrines. 


never perish, 


now renewed and increasing, will do what they 
have done before. ‘They will rouse a kindling 
enthusiasm, a lofty, generous, inextinguishable 
energy. ‘Tears may be shed for a moment; 
but they will be such as Achilles wept over his 
lost Patroclus, nursing the inly burning strength, 
which will never stay, till it lays low the de- 
moniac form of slavery, and drags it bound to 
its chariot wheels. Fear aad quake, ye slaves 
of slavery itself! Your hour is past. Your 
ruin is sealed in the martyr’s blood. Be strong 
and of good cheer, ye free spirits of America ! 
That blood is the prophetic symbol of assured 
and near triumph, Such the voice, I trust, 
which Eurepe will reverberate upon our whole 
country. Such the tones which will float over 
our Atlantic coast, which will pass over our 
mountains and our valleys, which will go with 
every steam-boat into our remotest villages, and 
from the eastern ocean to the western. They 
are thoughts, thus returned from far lands, and 
awakening the conscience within us, which can 
More are they than thoughts. 
They will become embodied and high feeling ; 
they will transform into their own likeness, the 
essential manhood of mankind, and even in 
their repose will bespeak the fixed resolve, come 
what will, life or death, the one shall spend itself 
and the other shall be met only for the truth. 





EXTRACT FROM THE 
NARRATIVE OF JAMES WILLIAMS. 
Among our hands was one whom we used 

to call Big Harry. He was a stout, ath- 
letic man—very intelligent, and an excellent 


| ness to go through the impenetrable bosom of} 


Even for the victim himself of the destroying 
wrath, it is but the changing of his sphere of 
agency. Itis but transferring him from a local 
habitation to a spiritual, where, for aught we 
know, he may be putting forth mightier agen- 
cies even for mankind. And for the truth, it 
is the hour of its triumph and glory. Like 
eastern odors, it diffuses itself the farther over 
the sea and over the land, and makes ocean, 
earth, and heaven smile. Yes, my friends, 
myriads may die, till but here and there one 
stand like the scattered stalks left after the 
reaping of a harvest field; they may die be- 
neath the arm ef oppression and violence; but 
God liveth, and in God truth and freedom live 
and triumph evermore. But IT have wandered 
from my point. The shaft, I was saying, and 
I repeat it, which brought down the noble 
champion of freedom, was aimed, not at the 
person, but at the spiritual life. It came from 
the hand, which will be found impotent at last, 
of spiritual wickedness, and it came in its mad- 


workman: but ne was of a high and pread 
spirit, which the weary and crushing weight of 
a hife ef slavery had not been able to subdue. 
On almost every plantation at the South, you 
;may find one or more individuals, whose look 
‘and air show that they have preserved their 
self-respect as men ;—that with them the pow- 
er ef the tyrant ends with the coercion of the 
|bedy—that the soul is free, and the inner man 
retaining the original uprightness of the image 
of God. You may know therm by the stern so- 
briety of their coantenances, and the contempt 
with which they regard the jests and pastimes 
of their miserabie and degraded companions, 
who, like Sampson, make sport for the keepers 
‘of their prison-house. These men are always 
feared as well as hated by their task masters. 
‘Harry had never been whipped, and had al- 
| ways said that he weuld die rather than sub- 
jmit to it. He made no secret of his detesta- 
ition of the overseer. While most of the slaves 
took off their hats, with cowering submission, 
in his presence, Harry always refused to do so. 
He never spoke to him, except in a brief answer 





everlasting truth. . These words I speak forth 
in ne ae that they are the words of to his questions. Master George, who knew 
Wa BES operas. te s jand dreaded the indomitable spirit of the man, 
h You he a0%s PORMNGS, at e not noes to | told the overseer, before he ty the plantation, 
the truth; ‘tis*the rashness, the imprudence,\ig beware how he attempted to. punish him. 
the untimely and unsuitable interference with) But, the habits of tyranny in which Huckstep 
an agitating subject, which has led to such a, had so long indulged, had accustomed him to 
catastrophe. Believe this who ita no man, | abject submission, on the part of his subjects ; 
it seems to me, can believe it, unless he deter-| and he could not endure this upright and un- 
mine, beforehand, he will. Men do not murder broken manliness. He used frequently to 
the rum-seller, or the drunkard, or even the | curse and swear about him, and devise plans 
base, slanderous editor of a political newspaper, | for punishing him ¢n account of his impudence, 
because the one or the other is rash er impru- as he called it. 
ident. At is, and it is alone, the instinctive ha-| A pretext was at last afforded him. Soine 
| tred of sin to holiness, of darkness to light, | time in August of this year, there was a large 
which ym id 7 own natural offspring, vio-  guantity of yellow unpicked cotton lying in the 
lence and bloodshed. ; | gin house. Harry was employed at night in 
But the man ought not to touch the subject.|removing the cotton seed, which had been 
He knew it to be agitating ; he knew it to be thrown out by the gin. The rest of the male 
offensive ; he knew it would provoke opposition, hands were engaged during the day in weeding 
and expose him to destruction. Thou, a man, the cotton fer the last time, and in the night, 
— . “ - i aah gyre the in burning brush on the a lands clearing for 
truth, and such thy fant now, that, to/the next year’s crop arry was told one 
whom the soul of his brother is dear as itought/ evening to go with the others, and assist in 
to be, and to whom God gives the means of burning the brush. He accordingly went; and 
pleading for his welfare, to him it is not a thing the next night a double quantity of seed had 
left at his option, whether he will do so or no. | accumulated in the gin house: and although 
a a —— ae i os _ io op wee he ep he nearly 2 41 in the morn- 
hall he flee from ixe Jon r shall , ing, he could not remove it all. 
he go to the great and os —_— per =e . The aes morning the overseer came into the 
ye from Heaven My ay an ay e oe | net of me wh ! —— not whip- 
iving truth in his own soul, for fear it wi pe arry for not removing all the cotton seed. 
peril to utter it? God forbid. Let him live for) He then called Tih to Harry to come forward 
arry 





the truth. Let the truth live in his life, and|and be whipped. answered somewhat 
quicken its life in his death. Slavery hath 
one its own work; the messenger of God's 
truth hath finished his. ° ° ® 


sternly, that he would neither be strack by over- 
seer nor driver; that he had worked nearly all 
night, and had scarcely fallen asleep when the 








horn blew to summon him to his toil in the 
field. The overseer raved and threatened, but 
Harry paid no further attention to bim. He 
then tarned to me and asked me for my pistols, 
with a pair of which he had furnished me. 
told him they were not with me. He growled 
an oath, threw himself on his horse, and left us. 
In the evening, I found him half drunk, and 
raving like a madman. He said he would no 
longer bear with that niggert’s insolence ; but 
would whip him if it cost him his life. He at 
length fixed upon a plan for seizing him; and! 
told me that he would go out in the morning,! 
ride along by the side of Harry and talk pleas- | 
antly to him, and then, while Harry was at- | 
tending to him, I was to steal upon him and | 
knock him down, by a blow on the head, from | 
the loaded and heavy handle of my whip. I, 
was compelled to promise to obey his directions. | 
The next morning when we got to the field, I) 
told Harry of the overseer’s plan, and advised | 
him by all means to be on his guard and watch | 
my motions. His eye glistened with gratitude. | 
‘Thank you, James,’ said he, ‘I'll take care that 
you don’t touch me.’ 

” Huckstep came into the field about 10 o’clock. 
He rode along by the side of Harry, talking and 
laughing. Ll was walking on the other side. 
When I saw that Harry's eye was upon me, I 
aimed the blow at him, intending however to 
miss him. He evaded the blow, and turned 
fiercely round with his hoe uplifted, threaten- 
ing to cut down any one who again attempted | 
to strike him. Huckstep cursed my awkward- 
ness, and told Harry to put down his hoe and 
come to him. He refused to do so, and swore, 








away from his enraged bondman, and for two 
weeks Harry was not again molested. 

About the first of September, the overseer 
had one of his drunken fits. He made the 
house literally an earthly hell. He urged me 
to drink, quarrelled and swore at me for de- 
clining, and chased the old woman round the 
house, with his bottle of peach brandy. He 
then told me that Harry had forgotten the at- 
tempt to seize him, and that in the morning we 
must try our old game over again. 

On the following morning, as I was handing 
to each of the hands their hoes from the tool 
house, I caught Harry’s eye. ‘Look out,’; 
said Ito him, * Huckstep will be after you again 
today.’ He uttered a deep curse against the 
overseer, and passed on to his work. After 
breakfast, Huckstep came riding out to the cot- 
ton field. He tied his horse to a tree, and 
came towards us. His sallow and haggard 
countenance was flushed, and his step unsteady. 
He came up by the side of Harry, and began 
talking about the crops and the weather; | 
leame at the same time on the other side, and 
in striking at him, beat off his hat. 
aside and stepped backwards. Huckstep with 
ing that he had determined to whip him, and 
neither earth nor hell should prevent him. 
Harry defied him: and said he had always 
done the work alllotted to him, and that was 
enough: he would sooner die than have the 
accursed Jash touch him. The overseer stag- 
gered to his horse, mounted him and rode furi- 
; ously to the house, and soon made his appear- 
ance, returning with his gun in his hand. 

‘Yonder comes the devil!’ said one of the 





women whose row Was near Harry’s. 


He sprang! 


a dreadful oath commanded him to stop, say-' 


WESTERN ADVENTURER : 
EXTRA. 
TO THE FRIENDS OF FREE DISCUSSION AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

Herewith accompanying to your address, is a copy 
of the 16th No. of the ‘ Western Adventurer.’ It is 
generally known to the public, that the pee was dis- 
continued in the month of October last, for want of pat- 
ronage ; it is now re-commenced, with the hope that the 
support it may hereafter receive from the community 
in which it is published, may be more liberal and per- 
manent. ci 

But in the resumption of its publication, we claim te 
have a higher motive than. on ordinary occasions, 1n- 
duces men to similar undertakings. The freedom of 
the press has been trampled uncer foot—the right to 
discuss and investigate questions of arenes impor- 
tance has been questioned—the liberty of conscience 
has been teinadied athe LIVES of AMERIGAN CITI- 
ZENS have been endangered and pestTroysp—the 
blessed privileges guarantied to us by our most excel. 
lent constitution, the work of the revered sages of the 
Revolution, have been held as nought—the right to pri- 
vate opinion has been assailed—the sacred temple of 
American Liberty and American Glory has been pollu- 
ted :—And, in view of all this—and seeing and knowing 
all this—we consider that we should be recreant to the 
cause of freedom and free principles, and undeserving 
of the once proud name of American citizen, U we did 
not endeavor to oppose, with all our strength, the march 
of anarchy—to arrest the hand of the destroyer. 

Must these things longer continue? Must the march 
of mobocracy still be onward—onward—onward, until 
not a vestige is left us, worth the possessing, of that 
beautiful fabric, which WASHINGTON and JEFFER.- 
SON and FRANKLIN reared? Must the foul spirit of 
mob law continue to sweep over our land, like-the 
breath of the sirocco, laying waste all that is good and 
pure and beautiful in its path? Forbid it, Justice !— 
Forbid it, Mercy !—We have witnessed its fearful do- 
ings in the north and in the south, in the east and the 
west. We have seen it laying waste the Convent at 
Charlestown—we have beheld the writhings of its vic- 


. . . {tim at St. Louis—we have witnessed its violence at 
he would kill the first man who tried to lay | Vicksburgh—we have felt the fury of its wrath at New 
hands on him. The cowardly tyrant shrunk} York—at Charleston—at Boston—at Nashville—in 


Maine, and in Georgia EVERYWHERE !—and, 
lastly, we have seen its most formidable outpourings 
at Alton; and is there a Man in the whole Union, who 
would not give his hand to stay its progress?. Is there 
a man in this country—this country so renowned 
abroad for its wise and mild laws, for its order, for its 
good government, for its FREEpoM—who so little loves 
and cherishes these things, that he will not use, at least, 
a portion of his influence, and exert a portion of his 
power, to perpetuate them? We hope there is not. 
To oppose, then, any and every attempt to establish 
a censorship over the rress—whether it be by popular 
violenee, or by the laws of the land—and to war against 
every attempt to fetter the mind of man, or to bring the 
| freedom of opinion under gag-law, and ,to defend the 
| just and constitutional rights of American citizens, are 
the objects to which our paper, our pen, and our vner- 
| gies will be devoted. 
| And, now, we ask you, personally and individually, 
can you cheer us on our course? Can you write for 
jus? Can you aid us in the circulation of our paper? 
| We need your assistance in allthis. Our pen is feeble, 
| and our means are small. We need the assistance and 
support of the friends of the Constitution far and near, 
‘at home in the west, and in the east. With the assis- 
| tance which we have a hope to receive, we shal] go on 
prosperously in our undertaking, opposing, by the 
Providence of God, and the help of our friends, the new 
‘ Reign of Terror.’ 
And, finally, we renew the question to each indiyid- 

ual into whose hands this appeal may chance to fall,— 
What can you do? 








Important Work on the Slave Laws of the Tuited States. 
| The American Anti-Slavery Society is preparing to 
| publish a work on the Laws of American Slavery, from 
| the pen of DAVID LEE CHILD, ESQ. comprising all 
{the principles developed in the several states, both in 
i the statutes and legal decisions. It is expected to em- 
| brace under a more luminous arrangement, all the impor- 
tant matters to be found in ‘ Stroud’s Sketch,’ and the 

large work lately compiled by Jacob Wheeler, Esq. 
| bringing the whole subject, both in theory and practice, 

down to the present time. The work will be furnished 
| with a copious INDEX ;—and, it is hoped, wil] be both 
| satisfactory and indispensable to all who wish to know 


| Harry with his gun.’ | 
‘ . > , . >a’ M 7 an) . 

| nis ema ‘i hes og s,’ said — » in From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

{ 8s * 2 7 y| ~< t 

let ’ Op, Covermeny cage © may To all poor people and lovers of good living.—One pound 

ishoot me, but he can't whip me. |of well cooked white beans will go as far to support 

| Huckstep came swearing on: when within strength of body as three pounds of beef steak. The 


la few yards of Harry, he stopped, looked at| one will cost six cents, the other three or four shillings. 
. One loaf of good home baked bread will feed you as 


ee 4 : eee 
oe — tA ——— —— tage wae long as a leg of mutton, and an Irish potatoe is better 

’ ; throw vn his hoe! for you than a pound of pork. The Editor is requested 
jand come forward. The undaunted slave re-| tore-publish the following list of aliments, that sae may 
ifused to comply, and continuing his work, told | see the relative value and expense of different articles 
ithe drunken demon to shoot if he pleased. 


of human subsistence. It is as follows: 
'Huckstep advanced within a few steps of him, | 


‘Yes,’ said another, ‘he's trying to scare | what slavery really is. It will be got out with all con- 
| venient despatch. E. W. 





j 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


100 lbs. Wheat contain 85 Ibs. nutritious matter. 


| when Harry raised his hoe and told him to| 6“ + oe 4 ; 
|stand back. He stepped back a few paces, lev-| “ ons 89 to 92 & 
jelled his gun and fired. Harry received the! « Peas 93 “ 
charge in his breast, and fell instantly across al “Lentils +4. 
cotton row. He threw up his hands wildly, | 7s Meat (average) 35 Fs 
and groaned, ‘Oh, Lord !’ el « ——— 4 
The hands instantly dropped their hoes. « Carrots 10 “ 
The women shrieked aloud. For my own| “ Cabbage 7 - 
| part, I stood ‘silent with horror. “Greens 6 - 
| « Turnips 4 bad 


the women enraged the overseer; he dropped = 
his gun, and snatching the whip from my hand, LYNCH LAW REVERSED. 

with horrid oaths and imprecations, "fell to| Sherman Thompson snd Samuel Thompson, two 
whipping them, laying about him like a maniac. | of the most active among thos® who were engaged in 


Upon Harry’s sister he bestowed his blows! = arr riot and vutrage upon the person of the 
without mercy, commanding her to quit her| sla yer hs Sic pone ae Disesryn Migr on 
ee 4 .» | prosecuted and convicted under the riot act, at the re- 
screaming, and go to work. The poor girl, cent term of the Superior Court in this city, and were 
whose brother had thus been murdered before | sentenced to pay a fine of 20 dollars each, and to suffer 
her eyes, could not wrestle down the awful ag-|!™prisonment in the common jail for the term of six 
ony of her feelings, and the brutal tormentor | mOmths. | bate ee example will prove a salutary 
left her without effecting his object. He then, |, ban epecenng Chat apert of tewiless vistence, whitn 

“ith , GE nis ov +| on different occasions has manifested itself of late with 
without going to look at his victim, told four of| such alarming progress in our country. —N. H. Herald. 
the hands to carry him to the house, and taking ae 





The cries ed 
| 





up his gun left the field. When we got to the! 


The hands took him up, but before they reach-/| 
ed the house he was dead. Huckstep came out, | 
and looked at him, and finding him dead, or-| 
dered the hands to bury him. The burial of a} 
slave in Alabama is that of abrufe. No coffin | 
—no decent shroud—no prayer. A hole is dug, | 
and the body put in without further ceremony. 


—— 


{ 
j 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. | 





Interesting Slave Case.— Attempt to rescue -—A mulatto 
man named Nicholas Reynolds, about 42 years of age, 
was arrested and taken before Judge Randall, on Wed. 
nesday last, as a fugitive slave. He was apprehended 
with great difficulty, and received several cuts and brni- | 
ses in the scuflle. - } 
George Malone, a witness produted on behalf of the | 
claimant, said that he (the witness) was 57 years of age, | 
and a resident of Baltimore city. His business was | 

; 





that of a tavern keeper; said he knew Nicholas as a! 
slave for life; that he formerly belonged to Capt. Wil. | 
ham Harvey, who gave him to his daughter Cassandra | 
Harvey, who married Elijah Merriman the present} 
claimant. He escaped from his master twelve or four- | 
teen years ago. | 
Michael Garson was sworn. He said, ‘Iam a resi | 
dent of Philadelphia. After the arrest and committal of | 
Reynolds for a further hearing, he admitted that he be- | 
longed to his mistress—the wife of Mr. Merriman.’ He! 
said that he did not think she would know him, as his! 
face was so shockingly bruised. } 
The constable who arrested him, testified to the iaaias 
effect. The warrant of attorney was now produced, | 
and the Judge ealled up the alleged slave, and asked if 
he had any witness to examine, or any thing to say. | 
The slave uttered a few words, not, however. of a} 
character to affect the testimony. | 
Geo. Griscom, Esq. who appeared for the defendant, | 
said he had no evidence to produce ; when a passport | 
was signed, committing the slave to the hands of his! 
master. | 
Reynolds was then placed in custody of several po. | 


lice officers, and taken to a carriage in the vicinity of | 
the court house. A crowd of several hundred colored | 
persons had assembled, and an effort was maie to res. | 
cae him. The police succeeded in resisting it, arrested | 
one or two of the prominent actors, and the wretched | 
man was driven off. 
This is the second slave case that has occurred dur- | 
ing the present week. 





A scrap from Texas.— A man named W. M. Brigham, 
was mortally wounded with a dirk by a fellow named 
John G. C. Quick, on the evening of Wednesday last, in 
a brawl which occurred at a gambling table, in the 
Houston House in this city. Brigham has since died. 
Quick is in irons. Several persons who have recogniz- 
ed him state that he has committed five murders! A 
fit companion for Jones, with whom he is now impris- 
oned, and who has been charged with three murders! 
Par nobile fratru m. 

The editor of the Houston Telegraph follows the above 
ragraph with a bitter sarcasm on the belief of some 
that the state of morals in Texas is at a low ebb, and 
with great triumph he points to the arrest of the above 
murderer of fre and the murderer of three, as a vindica- 
tion of the great virtue of that ‘ valley of rascals." This 
iNustration ought to silence all doubt of the morals of 








Texas. —N. Y. Sua. 


Jamaica. — Value of Apprentices—It appears, by the 


sda : : | votes of the Assembly for the last sessions, that, durin 
poor fellow, he was alive, and groaning faintly. ‘the six months from the 31st May to the 30th fica 


ber, 1536, 581 apprentices purchased the remaining part 
of their apprenticeship, at a cost of £18,217 16s. 2d., an 
average of £31 7s. ld. During the existence of slavery 
and for several years previous to the passing of the abo- 
lition act, the average price of negroes did not exceed 
on this side of the island, £50. If we add to the £31 
7s. ld. the average rate of compensation, it will be seen 
that the masters have been benefitted rather than injur- 
ed by the abolition of slavery.—Jamaica Watchman. 








Wortuy or Imrration.—A few days since, a young 
farmer from Pleasant Valley brought a load of wood 
into the village for sale, and while waiting for a purcha- 


) ser, @ poor Woman came up and inquired the price, He 


told her, and she burst into tears. She said she had en- 
deavored fora long time to find a load small enough to 
be purchased with the last money she had, but had been 
unsuccessful—the amount was so small. The generous 
heart of the young farmer was touched. and he gave the 
suffering child of poverty his load of wood. He no 
doubt returned home a happicr man than if he had re- 
ceived $10 for his wood. Such acts are sure of reward. 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 

What nert?—An ingenious chemist in France, having 
found after many experiments that a void produced by 
electricity in a glass vessel. became luminous, has at 
last suceeded in forming a long bottle, of 3 inches by 30, 
from which having exhausted the air, and otherwise 
acted upon it by a galvanic battery, a light is now 
emitted, equally clear, but not so oppressive to the eyes 
as that of the sun.—Burlinzton, Vt. Free Press. H 


Retribution.—We learn that John Randolph, Esq. 
formerly of this city, (we belicve) who murdered Dr. 
Watts at the Vicksburg hotel, some seventeen months 
ago, was lately murdered by his own slaves in the 
high lands, near Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on the 20th 
wit. A man and woman had been tried, found guilty 
and sentenced to be hung for the murder. The 10th 
inst. was appointed as the day of execution.— Vicksburg 
Sen. Jan. 15. . 


Nassav, (N. P.) Jan. 27.—A small Spanish schooner, 
(a slaver) without any boat, and only one small anchor 
and chain, struck on a reef’ near Cherokee Sound, 
(Abaro,) and owing to a heavy swell of the sea, she 
imme -tiately bilged and filled with water.—Through the 
exertions-of the inhabitants of the Sound, the lives of 
ali the Africans, (about 155 in number) as well as the 
crew, were saved. The Africans have been brought to 
Nassau. 





The number of deaths, in the city of New York, dur- 
ing the vear 1837 were, according to the inspector's re- 
port, 1941 men, 1630 women, 2768 boys, and 2389 girls, 
making a total of 8732. The greatest number of deaths 
had occurred during the month of August, being 965, 
and the smallest number in November, 561. The re- 
port includes one person over one hundred, and fifteen 
between ninety and that age—1946 were one year old 
and under. 


The House of Representatives of Louisiana, by a 
vote of 52 to 21, have passed a resolution to instruct 
the members in Congress from that State, to vote 
aguinst the establishment of a National Bank. The 

mble, which states a connexion toexist at the North 
etween the Abolitionists and the National Bank party, 
was likewise adopted by a majority of 10 or 12 votes!" 
The ‘ Bee’ of the 14th, says the passage of the resolu- 
tion through the Senate, will be almost unanimous. 








Preparing for Publicatio, » 
HListony ° 
CF THE 
CONTROVERSY RESPECTING $7 
During the first Seven vareay 
AND oF 7Saty 
AMERICAN ANTLSLAVERY socyp, 
From the year 1839 hh ETIEs 
‘Every man should jet his may ae ; 
man his maid-servant £0 free, {) at ee oy And», 


himself of them. Thus saith the 7 





hearkened unto me. in prochaijaino renee | 
to his brother, and every man ww 1.) TY ¢ 
; ! ; te 
THE existing controversy resyeps;,,. . 


very comprises the most momentoys 
which has arisen during the py; 
includes the elevation of near 
man beings from the most appalling a,; 
debasement, to the character and lent 2 et 
ity. Whether therefore we refer y» the a sas 
results, or to the magnitude of the intere on 
involved, that sacred warture js yo i pa “3 


p PER 
the sensibilities of the Philanthropist tee. 











’ than it a 
; . IS gon, 
to the participants and to the spectators of Say 
convulsion. When the clanzor of the ” The tn 
: * ASE OPMS shalt, 
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ceased by the triumph of the Anti-Slavery ¢} 
after they shall have brought <jp;, anne 
thought to the obedience of Christ ;? 
citement which is now produced } 
the battle-field shall have been deprive of nt 
even then the annals of the presen =e 
ry will comprise one of a 
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Very instructive oj, 
the history of our eventful times, Exh. 
Look at the combatants. It js domes; 





endeavoring to crush and strangle soeia) | cons 
erly love, seconded by evangelical }y Rig 
assault upon selfishness and yice Intrenched 
strong holds. Upon the batdem: nts of slavery’ 
stand armed in all dread and Sanguinary a a 
merable ‘ principalities, powers, rulers dex fs 
of this world, and spiritual wickedness ‘ ‘om 
—and the fortress of iniquity is attempted * i 
ed by a few scorned soldiers of + tho Prin, 
whose only armor and weapons are 
‘ girded about with truth.’ 
their breast-plate. They carry ‘the shield Phi 
For a helmet, they wear ‘the hope of lian fi. 
wield ‘the sword of the spirit, which js the wont y 
God’—while their evangelical Coat-of- nail is sug a 
and cemented by ¢ all prayer.’ Although they ; 
counted as sheep for the slaughter ee 
hardness,’ because they are certain, however pry 
may be the holy war, that they will be tins, 
querors through him who loved us.’ 
It is equally our duty as it is our privilege, who lan 
been engaged in the strife from its commen, ment » 
who have never either slept upon guard.or jesus 
our post, to preserve a compendious memoria} 
the important facts of every kind which haye transpym 
during the fast seven years of the conflict, relyy) " 
very in the United States of America It is th | 
designed to issue a standard volume, that sh 
every essentially allustrative lopic, remote or timmy, 
which is connected with the grand inspiring theme. 
and thus to present to our citizens, and ¢ Specially 
the members of Anti-Slavery Societies, an authewic g 
rative of the affecting disputation from offical orp 
ments, and a chronological record sufficiently matey 
sive, to supersede all reference to any other work, 
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less where very minute details or the precise phraseale 
gy may be indispensable. ISAAC KA? 
Boston, January 1, 1838. 








DR. THOMAS BARNES, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 26 HOWARD 
STREET, BOSTON, 

Having received the pronsiam at the late 
the best whole set of Mineral and other Artificial Tee: 
acquaint his friends and the public that he continues! 
in Dental Surgery by inserting Mineral or 
Teeth, from one to a whole set. 1! 
by Dr. B. are made by Dr. Stockton, of Phila 
have obtained for the past three years the 
York Institute; and the Teeth are so perfec 
mot acquainted with dentistry 
them. They are far superior to any manufactured w Oe 
country, especially those made in Boston, and set at the eo 
mous — of $10 or $20 apiece 

Dr. Barues has practised Dentistry in this city for twenty> 
five ears, and he flatiors himself that his long experienc 
as well as his knowledze of the Frene ti method of settwa Ter, 
as taught by the celebrated Dr. Morongue, of Paris 
will be sufficient recommendation to the citizens of Boston wd 
its vicinity. He is of the opinion that it is of the greatest m 
portance to persons employing Mentists that they should applf 
to those who possess experience, and wo are perfec ma 
bers of the art. 

Specimens may be seen at his office, 25 Howard Street 

TERMS.—Whole sets on vid plate with eprings, #1 
Half sets, $50. Blocke on gold plate. $5 each. Pivot Teetd, 
$3,00. Loading, $1,50. Cleaning, $200. Extracting, # cu 

N. B. Dr. Barnes continues to instruct Dentists his 
method of setting Teeth on Gold Plates, which pra 
fice is not understood hy any other Dentists except towg 
by him. Price 9100. 
























BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHESTER ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL ® 
Chester, N. H. about 45 miles trom Boston er 
The spring and summer term will commence 
29, and continue ti!l about the middie of July i incl 

Terms Tuition $4.00 per 12 weeks Boar Lashes 
ing wood, lights, washing and "a Thi 





$2.00 per week. Books furn 
strictly a family schoo! I 
of N. F. Emerson and Miss B. Emei 
in Operation seven years, receivins 
12 to 16 boys, and some from the v! 
whole number in the school about Lay 
ments, restraints and privileges are jtene® 
as a parent should provide for his own © 
pils are required to spend six hours in StuO) © 
tion in the school room, and prepare sad i 
each day, out of school. A farm is comme” 
school, on which the boys have much "me 
the agricultural operations, and engaze ™ 
if they choose. A plat of grouna is set 
boy to cultivate with such plants as Der 
mainly according to his own taste The § 
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for its healthful atmosphere ch Bis 
Refer to Rev. J. Clement, Curscen. Be we 
Mr. Benj. Perkins, Dea. Danie Noyes, * 
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FREE LABOR «TORE. 
N. West corner of Arch and Fith 5it 
PutLapeLruia iS 
THE SUBSCRIBER has just receive at 
Fret Lazor Cotton Goods, of the ivllowite © 
viz: 
200 ps. 4-4 Unbleached Muslin ; 
100 “ 7-8 Bieached do ; 
50 “ 4-4 Apron Check i 
4-4 Domestic Gingham ; ae 
8-4 Table Diaper, Bleached & Unoiest 
Calicoes ; 
Twilled Musiins ; : 
3-4 Unbleached Sheeting 0°; 
Stout Canton Flannel ; 
300 Ib. Wieck Yarn ; 
500 “ Cotton Laps ; ; 
200 “ Knitting Cotton, bleaches, 
2doz. do do Drawer; 
30 “ White and Black Wadding. 
Also a great variety of Silk. Linen 
goods, which will be sold wholess! 
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3 y atten? 
P. S. Orders from a distance punctiralls 
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FREEDOW’S ALARM, 


-. 1912 
JUST RECEIVED at 25 Cornhill, price ™ ait 
‘ Freedom’s alarm, or Lovejoy's VoIc® “4 in a 
Words by Miss L. H. S. Music compen eawilt. 1 
parts, dedicated and presented 
their sympathizing friend and 
Curtis. The profits arising from the 
will be appropriated to the benefit of the 
deceased.’ M. « 
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BOARD WASTED. y 

A centleman and his wile wish te one 

private family. “Enquire ai <0, Caria. 
Feb. 14. 
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